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T//E AUTHOR OF THESE LESSONS 

to 

The Children who fuard them Four Months agp in the 
Chapdofthe Oratoire, 



Whin I dedicate to you thèse ezplanations of tbe 
fiist chapter of Genesîs, which you heard some time 
ago from my lips, I am only paying a debt of grati- 
tude which I owe to yoi}, and retoming the kind visit 
which I receiyed from yoii eleven Sundays ago. I 
can never forget it 

I had scarcely recovired from the severe attack of 
rUness which had so long kept me a prisoner in bed 
— ^I was bruised both in mind and body, and was 
scarcely able to support myself on my crutches — ^when 
I was requested to receive a visit. ^^ It is impossible ; 
I ^sannot)" replied L Still I was entreated to appear 
for a moment on the balcony of my room. I did so, 
and saw you ail assembled, my friends, my dear young 
friends! 
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You were ail standing in a circle on tlie grass. I 
felt deeply at seeing you. I heard your voices and 
your hymns; I received your beautiful bunches of 
flowers, and I spoke a few words to you firom the bal- 
cony. But what pleased me more than aU the rest, 
was the packet of cards presented to me by three of 
you in the name of alL On each card there was 
written one of your names, along with a few verses 
of comfort and exhortation, chosen for me by each 
from the word of God. 

This bunch of more than a hondred flowers, gathered 
for me by your hands in the garden of Scripture, and 
for the most part veiy weU chosen, brought to me a 
precious firagrance. I frequently read them. They 
revived and strengthened my soûl, and I felt mysell 
comforted by Ood. I was then unable for the slight- 
est exertion; but I resolved that I would send you in 
retum a passage firom Scripture, as soon as my health 
pennitted me to get the notes of thèse lessons cor- 
rected and copied. 

I now dedicate to you the lessons on the first 
chapter of Genesis, which we had been consider- 
ing together when I was separated from you by the 
hand of God. I had also explained to you the first 
seven verses of the second chapter; but you will not 
find them in this book : I hAve thought it better not 
to begin a new chapter. I présent to you the first 
ckapter only : and may thèse thirty-one verses — which 
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I hope you will read ofiben, with care and attention — 
do you as much good as yours hâve done to me I 

I hope that, in future, ike glorious scènes of the 
work of création, hère related, will corne more fre- 
quently into your thoughts as you look at the mag- 
nificent works of Qoà, in the midst of which hk 
goodness has placed you, — on the shores of our 
beautiful lake, on our hills, on our meadows, and at 
the foot of our glorious mountains. I hope that they 
will teach you daily to know more of the power and 
vdsdom of God, and that they will encourage you 
to pray to Him who is ail good as well as ail power- 
fuL 

Lastly, I hope that this account of the visible 
création may ever remind you that there is a new 
création, more wonderfiil still, of which the Bible con- 
stantly speaks, and which is absolutely necessary for 
each of us. It is wrought in our soûls by God, when 
he couverts them; for "if any man be in Christ," 
says St Paul, " he is a new créature." 

Therefore, my friends, I entreat you to seek this 
living and true Gk)d, our creator, in the holy word in 
which he has revealed himself to us. There he is to 
be found ; there will he meet the child who is longing 
for him, praying to him, waiting for him. He will 
" create in liîm a new heart, and renew within him a 
right spirit." He will take him in his arms, as the 
father in the parable his prodigal son, and will sfty, 
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" Bring forth the bes't robe, and put it on him," — the 
robe of our Eedeemcr's righteousness ! (Luke xv. 22.) 

It is by laying to hftart the truths revealed in 
Scripture that a sonl is converted to Gkxi, and escapes 
from the wrath to corne. Hear the words of the 
parable spoken by our Lord Jésus: "They hâve 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. .... 
If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose fix)m the dead" 
(Luke xvi 29, 31). 

But let us ever search the Scriptures with a sincère 
and humble heart ; for the Lord has said, '* The heaven 

is my throne, and the earth is my footstooL 

ail those things hath mine hand made, and ail those 
things hâve been, saith the Lord : but to this man 
wîll I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spiritj and trembleth at my word" (Isa. Ixvi 1, 2). 
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Ih presenting this book to Ënglîsh readers, the translator feela 
that a beneût is conferred not only on children, but on ail parents 
and teacbers ; for it is a model of what Bible Jesgons ongbt to be. 

It ougbt not to detract from tbe merit of thèse lessons, as modela 
of teaching, that ail cannot fully agrée in Frofessor Gaussen'a 
▼iews about geology, as he does not teach anything dogmatically, 
or that is still uncertain. He says, ** There are still many diffi- 
enlties in the détails of this sabjict, which we do not perfectly 
anderstand, but which will yet be cieared up, as former difficultiea 
hâve been." Geology is a science still in its infàincy ; and the 
wisest philosophera, when attempting to read the records of the 
rocks, are but as children leaming to read, stumbling andmaking 
inistakes very often. He is the wisest who is the most willing 
to oonfess how little he knows, and who ever feels that if there 
fk)metimes seem to be contradictions between Nature and the 
Bible, the fanlt is in the reader, and not in the books, whose 
perfect agreement and harmony will be more and more clearly 
seen the better they are understood. 

Ae translator has not attempted to make this translation 
perfectly literal : to do so would be to destroy the spirit of the 
book in order to préserve the letter. Long words hâve been 
ayoided when possible, even by adding, when it appeared neces- 
sary, a few words or sentences, to make the author's meaning 
more clear in English. Quotations from English books are given 
in the words of the English authors, sometimes at greater length 
than in the French work ; and the quotations from Scripture 
hâve in some cases been given more fiilly, and verses hâve been 
■ddedy where it made the passage more complète. 

J. n. 

January, 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"in THE BEGINNING.** 
** In the beginning Ood created the hearen and the carth.**— Gbh. L 1. 

The Book of Genesis is the most ancient and 
the most vénérable, the most instructive and 
the most indispensable of ail books. It is 
the foundation, the beginning, and the antîcî- 
pated explanation of ail othera 

How necessary it is, then, before beginning 
the study of this book, that we should pray to 
God that his Spirit may give us understand- 
ing and a teachable spirit — a spirit of médi- 
tation and prayer. 

You already know, doubtless, what is meant 
by the Greek name " Genesis," which we are 
aocustomed to give to this book. The ancient 
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Jews called it Bereschith — that is to say, " In 
the beginning" — because they were accus- 
tomed to name each book of Moses after the 
two or three first words of it. Thus, for 
example, they named Exodus Veèléhschemoth 
("Now thèse are the names"); Leviticus waa 
named Vajikra ("And he called"); andNum- 
bers, Bemidbar (" In the wilderness''). 

The name " Genesis" means the birth. In 
the time of our Lord this book was so named 
by the Jews who spoke Greek, because it was 
by this Word Genesis that they translated the 
Word " générations" in the fourth verse of the 
second chapter. The expression used in our 
translation is, " Thèse are the générations [or 
births] of the heavens and of the earth." They 
had translated it thus: "This is the- book of 
the genesis of the heavens and of the earth." 
It must be acknowledged that this title is a 
most suitable one to be given to the first book 
of the Bible, for it makes known to us the 
birth of ail things, — the birth of the world; 
the birth of the earth and of the heavens; the 
birth of the light; the birth of the atmosphère; 
the birth of the great lights of heaven; the 
birth of continents and seas; the birth of moun- 
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tains and vaUeys; the birth of plants, birds, 
fishes, and quadrupeds ; then, last of ail, the birtb 
of the first man and woman ; and then, soon 
afber, alas! the birth of sin, and death by sin; 
but also the birth of the gospel, or of the good 
news of the promise of grâce in Jésus Christ; 
then the birth of the Church of God in the 
world; then again the new birth of the earth 
after the flood, and the birth of the nations 
who repeopled it; and lastly, the birth of 
the nation of Israël, by whom the Saviour of 
the world was to be waited and looked for, 
and among whom the Saviour of the world 
was to be bom. 

So much for the title of the book. Now 
let us speak of its Author. 

You ail know that it was dictated to Moses 
from on high, — ^that he was inspired by God 
to Write it while he was miraculously leading 
across the désert the millions of Israël ; and 
you also know that at his death Moses left it 
to be studied by them &om âge to âge ; and 
after them, also, by ail Christian churches in 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion, " Thèse words, which I command thee 
this day," said Moses to the people of Israël, 
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" sLall be in thine heart; and thou shalfc teach 
them dilîgently iinto thy children, and shalt 
fcalk of them when thou sittest în thme house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up" — 
" Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soûl 
dilîgently, lest thou forget the things which 
thine eyes hâve seen, and lest they départ from 
thy heart ail the days of thy life ; but teach 
them thy sons, and thy sons' sons" (Deut. vi. 
6, 7 ; iv. 9). 

You see, then, my frîends, that it is în obé- 
dience to this holy command that I am novf 
trying to explaîn thèse words to the children 
of this schooL 

I told you that Genesis is the oldest of 
books ; but you may judge better how old it 
îs when I tell you that it was written 1491 
years before the time of our Lord Jésus Christ; 
or, in other words, about 738 years before the 
old city of Rome was foimded, or about 869 
years before the fall of Nineveh, — that is to 
s^-y» 869 years before the time at which the 
books of profane history generally begin their 
narratives. 

Oenesis surpassée ail other books in an- 
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tiquity, and it is one of the most instructive 
and indispensable of ail books. You may j udge 
of this aiso when you consider that if we bad 
not the Book of Qenesis, we should be igno- 
rant of nearly half of the history of mankind 
on the earth. From Adam to Jésus Christ 
was a period of 4004 years, and firom the 
time of our Lord Jésus Christ to our time 
1859 years; which, added together, gives a 
period of 5863 years for the whole time that 
man bas been in the world from bis création 
to our day. Now, Genesis alone gives us 
the history of the world for 2368 years; that 
is to say, during the 1 656 years from Adam 
to the Flood, and the 712 years from the flood 
to the death of Joseph. You see, then, that 
the entire historjr of mankind, from the first 
man to the présent time, is not so much as 
twice and a half the period the history of 
which is related in the Book of Cenesis alone. 
Think how indispensable this sublime book 
is also from the things which it makes known 
to us. Without this, the first book of the 
holy Scriptures, what should we know of ail 
that is necessary to be known before we can 
understand any of the other books î — nothing 
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of the création of the heavens and the earth, 
— nothing of the wonderful six days' work, — 
nothing of the birth of the first man and 
woman, — ^nothing of their abode in Eden, or 
of their first state of innocence, — ^nothing of 
the first covenant in paradise, or of the trial 
of their obédience, or of their fearful rébellion, 
fall, and condemnation, — nothing of the first 
promise of a Saviour even at the veiy gâte of 
Eden, — nothing of the institution of bloody 
Bacrifices, or of the history of Abel the right- 
eons, — ^nothing of the Chnrch of God during 
the first 1656 years of the history of man, — no- 
thing of the prophet Noah, your ancestor and 
mine, the preacher of the righteousness which 
is by faith, — ^nothing of the great flood which 
destroyed the old world and renewed man- 
kind, — nothing of the re-birth of the world, 
or of the history of man during the first four 
centuries which followed the Déluge, — ^nothing 
of the caUing of Abraham, of the caUing of 
Isaac, of the caUing of Jacob, — ^nothing of the 
promises which were made to them of the 
Saviour, — nothing of the history of the patri- 
archs — nothing of the going down of the chil- 
dren of Israël into Egypt, or of the story of the 
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life and death of Joseph. And yet, dear chil- 
dren, what can be more necessary for us to 
know than thèse very things î What should 
we be, what would become of mankind, where 
would the Church be, if the Book of Genesis 
had not been gîven to us, and so many neces- 
sary questions answered in it? Is there any 
knowledge more indispensable to reasonable 
beings who are passing through this world and 
going to another, than the answers to thèse 
three important questions — Who am I ? 
Whence came I î Where am I going ? 

Who am I in this world? Why am I hère, 
and who placed me hère ? Whence came I, 
and what hâve I to do ? Where am I going, 
and what would become of me to-morrow if 
I were to die to-night ? 

Again: why is there so much misery in this 
world? Why is there so much sin in my 
heart ? Why so much suffeiing in my life ? 
And, more than ail, why am I subject to this 
dreadful death, which must come to ail ? And 
if death WAist come, why are there along with 
it 80 many sufferings, such anguish, sickness, 
torture, agony, and ail the horrors of the dark 
grave? 
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Ah ! thèse questions must be answered, and 
God has answered them ail in the Bible, in 
this Book of Genesis; and you cannot find 
the answer anywhere else except in books 
which hâve been copied from it. 

Let us thank God that he has given us 
this blessed light, and thînk how we should 
value it. Think with what révérence you 
should receive it. Ought you not to corne 
to your lessons with attentive minds ? Ought 
you not to prépare them carefully through 
the week, learning your allotted verses per- 
fectly, with deep thought and prayer? On 
the way hère you should pray for a quiet 
spirit, trying to avoid any of your young 
companions who hâve no proper respect for 
divine things, and who might try to distract 
your thoughts. And when you are seated in 
the school, your heai-ts ought to be raised to 
God in secret, inward prayer, that he would 
himself speak to you, and that, opening your 
hearts to receive his word, he would make it 
effectuai in you by his life-giving Spirit. 

" In the begvrming Ood created th^ heaven 
arid the earth." 

(31) 
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Hère are five words to be explained be- 
fore we go further. What is meant hère by 
"the beginning V* What is meant by "create?" 
What is the meaning of the name " Qoà/' or 
Elohim, hère given to the Creator? LasUy, 
What are thèse "heavens" and this "earth" 
whîch were created by God ? 

Thèse are important questiona We can 
only attempt to answer them very shortly in 
this lesson. We mnst retum to them again 
at another tima 

" The begmnmg" Thèse words, " In the be- 
ginning/' teach us a truth of the most solemn 
importance. It is, that the world has not 
always existed; that there was once a time 
when nothing that is now in the heavens 
or on the earth was yet made, — neither you 
nor me, nor any man, nor any woman, nor 
any angel ; when there was neither sky, nor 
earth, nor sea> nor things visible, nor things 
invisibla What was there then? What 
existed then } Ood alone ! 

" In the begmnmg !'* Hâve you suflGlciently 
understood, dear children, the great importance 
of this Word to ail the families of men ? It 
is like a sun rising on the dark world. 

00 2 
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When God proclaimed it to Israël by Moses 
about thirty-three centuries ago, tbe wbole of 
the rest of tbe earth was plunged into tbe deep- 
est nigbt, as far as regarded tbis great trutb, 
the story of tbe beginning of ail tbings ; and 
for œnturies more, men wbo knew it not vainly 
tormented tbemselves in conjectures and un- 
certainties about it. AU men, except tbe 
people of Israël, were going to etemity like 
one walking in bis sïeep. Tbey bad forgotten 
tbe knowledge of God wbicb tbeir first fatber 
bad. Tbey knew notbing eitber of wbence tbey 
came, of tbeir création, or of wbitber tbey 
were going. Tbey were blind to tbe glory of 
God as sbown in bis works. Tbeir state is 
tbus described by tbe apostle Paul : " Pro- 
fessing tbemselves to be wise, tbey became 
fools." " Tbat wbicb may be known of God 
is manifest in tbem : for God batb sbewed it 
unto tbem. For tbe invisible tbings of bim 
from tbe création of tbe world are clearly seen, 
being understood by tbe tbings tbat are made, 
even bis etemal power and Godbead ; so tbat 
tbey are witbout excuse : because tbat, wben 
tbey knew God, tbey glorified bim not as God, 
neitber were thankful; but became vain in 
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tiieir imaginations, and their foolish heart vaa 
darkened" (Rom. L 19-22). 

Such is man without the light of the Bible, 
and such were they for centuries. There were 
many wise among them, — wise according to 
this worid, of whom you will read in the 
course of your studies, — ^but foolish as to this. 
Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, and Plutarch, believed 
that the world had always been. The great 
Plato, the wisest among them, who lived about 
1100 years afber Moses, even believed that 
the stars were gods ; and Pliny, who lived in 
the time of the apostle John, fanded that the 
world itself was a god. Thèse poor men, the 
wise men of a dark world, were in the most 
melancholy and distracting state of doubt on 
ail the great questions of which we hâve 
been speaking. They got confused and be- 
wildered when they thought about them ; 
they often dedared themselves that they knew 
not what to think. Thus spoke ail the dis- 
ciples of Socrates and Plato. Those of you 
who leam Latin may possibly read some day a 
well-known dialogue on the " Nature of the 
Gods," which was written fifty years before 
ihe time of our Lord Jésus Christ, by the 
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greatest of Boman orators, the celebrated 
Cicero. In this you will see how very little 
they knew of the truth, and in what déplor- 
able doubt and nncertainty they were. It is 
a conversation, and each of the wise speakers 
tells in his tum some of the foolish thoughts 
and fancies of the time. Oh, what thick 
darkness ! what sad confusion in ail their 
thoughts ! When ail had finished, poor Cicero 
déclares that he îs still in doubt what to be- 
lieve after he has heard them alL Well, my 
children, suppose that while ail thèse wise 
men were thus assembled in Cotta's house in 
Borne, a little boy of the tribe of Judah had 
corne among them with his Book of Genesis in 
his hand, what might he hâve said to ail thèse 
wise Bomans ? 

" Much honoured sirs, you know not what 
you say, you are in doubt, and you cannot 
tell what to believe, and you are ail deceived ; 
but we, in our children's school, know the 
truth with perfect certainty, — we know it be- 
cause God himself has told us in his book, 
that ' in the beginning Gtod created the 
heaven and the earth/ " 

A little child with the Bible is wiser than 
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ail ihe BO-calIed wise men of the earth without 
it. Thèse great tniths hâve been ofben ** hid 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed to 
babes" (Matt. xi. 25). 

You see then, my friends, that it is by the 
Bible that we hâve the knowledge of the 
truth ; and it is by faith that we hâve the 
happiness to know it with certainty. So the 
apostle Paid told the Hebrews: "Through 
fiûth we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear" (Heb. xi. 3). 

** In the beginning Qod created the heaven 
and the earth." But when was this begin- 
ning? Remark that Moses says nothing of 
the time before " the beginning." This is a 
time which we cannot understand ; it is à 
depth too great for man to look into, it is too 
long for man even to conceive, — ^words cannot 
express it, and it is better not even to think 
of it, — it does not concem us. Again, Moses 
does not tell us how long a time has passed 
since " the beginning." This time is longer, 
perhaps, than we can either understand or ex- 
press. But this does not concem us either. 
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One thing is certain, that the heavens and the 
earth hxid " a beginnvng" however long ago it 
may hâve been. 

AU things hâve had a beginning except 
God. He alone, the Holy Trinity, has had no 
beginning, because he has been from etemity. 
"From everlasting to everlasting he is God" 
(Ps. xc. 2). That is why he is called Jehovah, 
" I AM." " He is, and was, and is to corne." 
He is " the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
etemity'' (Rev. i. 8; Isa. Ivii 15). The 
Father is called " Jehovah,'' the Son is called 
" Jehovah," the Holy Spirit is called " Jeho- 
vah." That is why the apostle Paul writing 
to the Hebrews speaks to them of the " eter- 
nal Spirit" (Heb. ix. 14) ; and the apostle 
John speakiDg of the etemal Son, begins his 
Gospel as Moses begins his Genesis, with the 
same important and mysterious word, — ''In 
the begiivnmg :'' " In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. Ail things were made by 
him ; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made" (John i. 1-3). 

Thus Moses says, " In the beginning God 
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created the îieaven and the earth;" and Jobn 
says that "in the beginning was the Word, "and 
" ail things were made by him/' Then, was 
there anything before this ** beginning î** 

There was God, and the " Word who waa 
with God, and is God." 

Read what the Father says to the Son in 
the 102d Fsalm, as it is quoted in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: " Unto the Son he saith, . . . 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth; and the heavens are 
the Works of thine hands: they shaU perish, 
but thou remainest ; and they ail shall wax 
old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt 
thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not faiL" 

Thèse words are in the 102d Psalm, and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews the apostle Paul 
tells us that the Father says thèse words to 
the Son (Heb. L 8-12). 

In our Lord's last prayer whîle he was on 
earth — when he knew that the hour was near 
when he was to leave the world and return 
to the Father — he speaks of the time before 
the beginning of the world, when he was with 
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the Father. He says, " And now, Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
gloiy which I had with thee before the world 
was. . . . Thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world'' (John xvii. 5, 24). 

But I must go on to the second word of 
our verse — the word " created.*' I call it the 
second, because though it comes third in our 
translation, it îs the second word of the verse 
in the original Hebrew, and I follow the same 
order. 

" Createdy means made of nothing. Thèse 
things were not ; but God spoke, and they wera 

It is through faith, St. Paid tells us, " that 
we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God; so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do 
appear" (Heb. xi. 3). 

We must distinguish carefully between the 
two words '*created*' and ''made" Moses 
observes the différence when he says, "God 
rested from ail his work which he creaied and 
mode'' (Gen. il 3). 

A watchmaker makea a watch, but he does 
not and can not create it. He gets the gold, 
and the copper, and the zinc, and the steel, 
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and ail the other materials oui of the eaith, 
and then he forms them inio a watch ; but he 
could not hâve made ît of nothing. Man can 
TTUike, but God alone can create. No man, no, 
not even one of the angels of heaven can 
create even the smallest grain of dust 

Thèse words, " God created," ought to fill 
our minds with wonder and admiration. 

Does it not make known to us the immense 
distance between the Creator and ail his créa- 
tures? How fer he is above ail, not only 
above us, poor worms of the dust, but above 
the highest of the angels! There is less dis- 
tance between a grain of dust and the highest 
archangel, than there is between the arch- 
angel whom Qod has created and called out of 
nothing, and the great God who has created 
him. The smallest insect and the highest 
angel, the smallest speck of dust and the 
starry heavens, are ail alike God's créatures — 
he created them alL He alone is the Creator — 
fer above ail, greater than we can even con- 
ceive. The angels are commanded to worship 
the etemal Son who created them; as it is 
written, " Let ail the angels of God worship 
bim"(CoL i. 16;Heb. i. 6). 
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When we think of Qod, we may well say 
with the Psalmist, " Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it" — " Great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised ; his greatness is unsearchable" 
— " No man can find out the work that Qod 
maketh from the beginning to the end" — 
" Unsearehable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out" — " How little a portion 
is heard of him ? but the thunder of his power 
who can understand?" (Ps. exxxix. 6 ; cxlv. 3 ; 
Ecclea iii. 11 ; Rom. xL 33; Job xxvL 14). 

This wonderful thought, "God created," 
makes known to us still further what God îa 
to us, and what we ought to be to God. 

God is ail, and we are nothing. He can 
do ail, since he has called ail things from 
nothing, and ail things are hia By him ail 
things are ; he " upholds them ail continuaUy 
by the word of his power." God knows ail, since 
he has made ail; the immensity of the heavens, 
and the earth from its surface to its centre, the 
heart of man and the hearts of angels, ail are 
alike open in his sighi He has " numbered 
the very hairs of our heads," and counted the 
sands of the sea, and measured the dust of the 
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earth, as he Las also counted the unnumbered 
starry suns that roll on high in the heavens 
above our heads. " Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created thèse [the stars], 
that bringeth out their host by number : he 
calleth them ail by names, by the greatness of 
his might, for that he is strong in power; not 
one faileth'* (Isa. xL 12, 26). 

The same God who created ail things govems 
aU things. He keeps them every moment by 
the same almighty power whieh called them 
into being at first. 

Unless he were to keep them confcinually 
they conld not continue to be, and their pré- 
servation is a continuai création. Thus our 
Lord Jésus Christ says, " My Father worketb 
hitherto and I work/' Ail the créatures are 
ever depending upon Ood. Tliey could not live 
if he did not keep them alive. The Psalmist 
says, O Lord, " Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled: thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and retum to their dust Thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit, they are created; and thou 
renewest the face of the earth" (Ps. civ. 29, 
30). 

O my friends! how much reason we hâve 
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to give ouTselves willingly to Qod, whose we 
are — to whom we rightfuUy belong. 

" Happy is Le/' says the Psalmist, " that 
hath the God of Jacob for Lis Lelp, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God; which made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and ail that there- 
in is; which keepeth truth for ever; which 
executeth judgmént for the oppressed ; which 
giveth food to the hungry'' (Ps. cxlvi 5-7). 

This wonderful thought, " Ood created^*' ia 
continually repeated again and again, in every 
part of the Scriptures, by men of God, prophets 
and apostles, and by the angels of light, — ^yes, 
even by the divine Son of God himself 

Eear Moses, how many times he repeats it; 
hear David, his Psalms are full of it ; hear 
Job, he speaks of it with wonder. Hear the 
apostles, they constantly retum to this thought. 
They use it in pleading with God in prayer. 
We are told that " they lifted up their voice to 
God with one accord, and said. Lord, thou art 
God, which hast made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and ail that in them is" (Acts iv. 24). 
They use it as an argument in their preach- 
ing. " We preach unto you," say they, " that 
ye should tum from thèse vanities imto the 
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living Ood, which made heaven, and eartL, 
and the sea^ and ail things that are therein" 
(Acts xiv. 1 5). 

And in the high worship of heaven the 
saints ever remember this among their adoring 
praises. St John tells us that they ''fiall 
down before him that sits on the throne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and 
cast their crowns before the throne, saying, 
Thon art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power : for thou hast created 
ail things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created'' (Eev. iv. 10, 11). 

The subject of the next lesson will be the 
first five verses of (Jenesis, along -with the 
fîrst seven verses of the 8th Psalm, which 
ought ail to be committed to memory. 
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CHAPTER IL 



*' In the beglnning God created the heaven and the earth.*'— Gkv. L L 
Ps. viiL 1-7. 

What an imposing picture was presented to 
us in our last lesson ! — the earth, the heavens, 
and the heaven of heavens rising out of no- 
thing "m the begim/ning;" that is to say^at some 
time in the depths of past âges — ^we know not 
how long ago— perhaps hundreds of thousands 
and miQiotis of years. We hâve now to con- 
tinue this magnifieent subject, but first let us 
read a few verses of the 8th Fsahn, and let us 
pray that our hearts may be fiUed with humble 
adoration and praise : — 

" O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in ail the earth ! who hast set thy gloiy 
above the heavens. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?" 

Ah I certainly, dear children, if the sight of 
the heavens fills us with admiration and 
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wonder, there is something whîch ought to 
astonish us much more; and it is, that suoh a 
great God should hâve remembered worms ot 
the earth such as "we are — that he should hâve 
humbled himself to be made like unto us, and 
should hâve corne to visit and dwell among us. 

In the last chapter we considered only the 
first two words of the verse — ^the words, " in 
the begi/rming,*' and " created/* 

From thèse words, you will remember, we 
learned two great truths: First, That there was 
once a time, called hère " in the beginning,'' 
when nothing existed but God alone — neither 
spirits nor matter — neither angels nor arch- 
angels — neither heaven nor earth, nor the 
least grain of the dust of the grouni Second, 
That God made ail things out of nothing. 
He spoke, and from nothing there arose our 
earth and ail that is therein — ^from nothing 
came aU the heavens and heaven of heavens 
— from nothing came things visible and in- 
visible, thrones, dominions, and powera 

We hâve now to consider the latter words 
of the verse, " In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.'' We hâve to 
thînk of the meaning of thèse three words: 
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" Ood;' " heavm," " earûc" I begin with the 
Word "God" 

You must imderstand how very important 
it is, that, when the Creator of heaven and 
earth gives to men his written word for the 
first time, we should study with the great- 
est care ail the expressions he uses, and par- 
ticularly observe and i-emember the names 
by whieh it has pleased him to be called; for 
as he sends us his word to make himself 
known to us, he must, of course, hâve chosen 
among ail possible names those which might 
give us the most true idea of what he is. 

The great name "God" is the word by 
whieh is translated the Hebrew name, Elo- 
him, used by Moses. 

In the Bible God sometimes calls himself 
Jehovah (He who is, or the Etemal), and 
sometimes Elohim, which is usually translated 
" God." In the first verse of Genesis it is 
the word Elohim that he uses. There is a 
very remarkable thing about this name, which 
I think even young children may be made to 
understand, and it is, that this word " Elohim" 
is a plural word, while the verb which foUows 
it is in the singular. 
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Why, ît may be asked, bas it pleased God 
tlius to use a plural name in the very first 
Une of the Scriptures, when through the whole 
Bible he déclares so repeatedly that the Lord 
our God is one Lord — that there is but one 
God, and beside hmi there is none else? 

You know, doubtless, what is meant by the 
singular and jdural of names. None of you 
are ignorant that a word takes two différent 
forms, according as it is meant to express one 
thing or more — one person or more. Thus, 
for example, we say " man " when we mean 
one, and " men '* when we mean more than 
one; "child" when we mean one, and "chil- 
dren " when we mean more than one. We do 
not say, " I bave seen three child," but, " I 
hâve seen three children." Those of you who 
are learning Greek can tell that there are 
some languages in which noims, besides the 
singular and the plural, bave a third form, 
called the dv/il, which is used when we are 
speaking of two things or persons. Thus, for 
example, the Greeks bave three forms for the 
word " Ood;*' — singular, théos, one god ; dual, 
théô, two gods; plural, théoï, several goda 
And in the same way in Hebrew, there are 

(81) 3 
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also tbree forms of the name of Qod. There are 
the sîngular, Elolia; the dual, Elohaim; and the 
plural, Elohim. 

Well, dear children, remark the word used 
by the Lord our Qod himself to express his 
own name, when for the first time he gave the 
Scriptures to man, in the Hebrew tongue. It 
îs neither the singular nor the dual that is 
used, but the plural — Elohim. And yet this 
plural noun has a verb in the singular. It is 
difficult to explain this exactly in English, as 
our word " created '* is the same both in the 
singular and plural ; but you may perhaps 
understand it if we use the word has, the 
plural of whieh is hâve — as we say, " he has," 
and "they hâve,'* Thus in the Bible the 
words are not, " Elohim hâve created," but, 
" Elohim has created." 

What may we imderstand from this ? We 
may understand that God had an important 
design in choosing this very peculiar way of 
expressing this first sentence in the Bible, and 
that he wished, at the very beginning of his 
written word, to teach men that there is but one 
Qod — one only etemal and all-powerfui 
Jehovah ; but that in this wonderful and 
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mysterious unity there is a mysterious plu- 
raJity of persons — the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, and that thèse three are ona 
This truth is dearly expressed in other verses 
of the Bible: "There are three that bear re- 
cord in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; and thèse three are one " (1 John 
V. 7). 

[This is a wonderful thing — too wonderful 
for any hnman beîng to understand; yet we 
know it to be true, because God himself has 
said it. We cannot even understand our own 
threefold natura We ail hâve a body and a 
life such as the animais havè, and besides 
thèse we hâve a soûl that will never die, and 
yet thèse three things make only one person. 
We know that thèse three things are distinct, 
because they can be separated ; the soûl can 
be separated from the body, and yet we feel 
that still when united they form only one me, 
We cannot Understand how this is, and yet we 
know it, and must believe it, as we must be- 
lieve many other things which are too diffi- 
cult for us to comprehend while we are in this 
world.] 

This remarkable word. " Elohim,'* is used 
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also în the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy : 
'* Hear, Israël : the Lord our God is one 
Lord** The Hebrew words used are thèse : 
" Hear, Israël, Jehovah, our Elolma is 
one Jdiovah,** Jehovah means, "He who 
is," the very being of GoA Thus it is as if 
Moses had said, 'Hear, O Israël: the very 
being or essence of the three persons of our 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is only one 
essence. * 

There is much more to be said about this, 
but our space forbids. We shall retum to the 
subject again at another tîme. We must go 
on to the other words of the verse. 

What, then, are thèse " heavena*' and what 
is the " earth," which God created in the be- 
ginnîng ? 

The word " heavens" is used to express the 
whole universe, ail the création of God except 
the earth, ail the starry worlds which we see 
over our heads. "Earth" means this poor 
little planet on which we live — a planet so 
great when compared with man,'but so very 
small when compared with the rest of the 
universe. Among the numberless starry 
Worlds around it, our earth is only like an 
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alinost invisible atom of dust. Yet, as amoug 
ail thèse, it is the earth which oonoems us 
most, because it is our dwelling-place, there- 
fore God, who in his Scriptures speaks to men, 
and condescends to accommodate his words to 
their weakness, says to them: 'I hâve created 
ail things: I hâve created the universe, and I 
hâve also creflited this little grain of dust called 
" earth," on which you are walking/ 

In Scripture, as well as in ordinary lan- 
guage, the word " earth'* is used in two dif- 
férent meanings : sometimes it means the 
whole globe on which we live ; and some- 
times only the solid dust with which the globe 
is covered, which is supposed not to be much 
more than from nine to twelve miles in thick- 
ness. 

First, The word " earth" is used to express 
the whole globe in the Ist verse of Genesis, — 
" In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth; " and it is so used also in the 
40th chapter of Isaiah, verse 22 ; and again in 
the 26th chapter of Job, verse 7, where we 
are told that the Lord "hangeth the earth 
upon nothing." 

Second, The word "earth" is also used te 
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express the solid and rocky crust with whicli 
our globe is everywhere covered, and on which 
rest the vast waters of the océan. It îs used 
in this sensé in the lOth verse of the Ist 
chapter of Genesis : " God called the dry land, 
earthy 

Earth is the dry land 9â distinguished firom 
the sea; it.means the continents and islands 
which appear above the waters. 

And as this word " earth" has two diflFerent 
meanings in the Bible, so also the word 
" heavena*' îs used to express three very dif- 
férent things. 

The first " heaven" or " heavens" is the air 
and sky over our heads and around us, the 
sky of the birds and of the clouds — tlie atmo- 
sphère ; and it is in this sensé that the word 
is used in the Bible where we read of the 
" dew of heaven," the " clouds of heaven,'* the 
" four winds of heaven," the " birds of heaven" 
(Ps. civ. 12 ; Hag. L 10). 

The second "heaven" or '*heavens" is the 
starry heaven, far away beyond our atmo- 
sphère ; the distant space where we see the 
Sun, the moon, the planets, and ail the countless 
etîirs. 
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The third " heaven*' or " heavens/* where 
St. Paul tells us he was carried, is the holy 
place, fkr away in the immensity of spaoe, 
called in the Bible the "highest heaven," the 
" heaven of heavens," the heaven of the angels, 
the heaven where our Lord Jésus Christ went 
when we are told that *' he is passed into the 
heavens" (Heb. iv. 14), where the glory of 
the Most High is manifested. 

I shall fîrst say a few words about the 
eaith in the first meaning of the word, — ^that 
is, the "earth" which we are told Qod created 
in the beginning, the globe on which we live. 

First, You know that it is round. This 
had been told us long ago in the Bible;* and 
since then men hâve been able to see that it 
is true, because hundreds of ships sail round 
the world every year, thousands of sailors 
leave Europe and go to the westward without 
ever tuining back, and at last, after sailing 
straight on for long months or even years, they 
retum by the east to the very place firom which 
they set out. 

Second, We know that our earth goes 

• Isa. xl. 22; Job xxvL 10, " encircled," instead of " compassed "— 
trmulation. Prov. tIU. 27, »• drcle," for »• compas»"— tnar^mo/ readùif. 
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round the sun once eveiy year în an immense 
oval course, tuming round upon itself at the 
same time as a bail does when it roUs along. 
It tums roimd upon itself once in twenty-four 
hours, with a speed so great that at the Equa- 
tor it moves at the rate of seventeen miles in a 
minute, or 1,020 miles in an hour; and while 
it is turning thus, it is at the same time going 
round the sun at the rate of 20 mUes in a 
second. If you could be lifted up to a dis- 
tance of 300 miles above the earth, how 
you would wonder to see it passing beneath 
yoiu: eyes, flying through space sixty times 
faster than a cannon-ball ! 

Third, The earth has been measured. It 
is 25,000 miles ail round, or m ci/rcumference; 
and nearly 8,000 miles straight through, or 
m diameter. You may imagine its size when 
I tell you that it has been reckoned that 
Mont Blanc, the highest mountain of Europe, 
is no larger when compared with the earth 
than the thickness of one of your hairs is to 
your head, or like a small grain of sand placed 
on a house 20 feet in height. 

You may judge of it also in another way by 
another calculation. 
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Suppose that you wished to take a rapid 
glance at ail the world, and that for this pur- 
pose ît were possible to place you for an hour 
on a height from which you could see forty 
miles in every direction. This would be 
certainly a very extensive view, and it would 
take more than an hour to see it well, since it 
would comprehend 1,800 square miles, or 
forty-five times the territory of our republic ; 
yet, notwithstanding, this great spaoe would 
be only the forty-thousandth part of the 
Buiïaoe of the earth. Suppose, then, that 
you should be lifted up and carried every 
hour to the midst of a new view of the same 
size, and that this went on for twelve hours 
every day, allowing you to see twelve new 
views ail equally large, how long do you think 
it would take for yôu to see the world at this 
rate ? Not less than nine years and forty- 
eight hours ! 

Fourth, This earth, although covered ail 
round with a solid, crust is ail on fire within. 
Its interior is supposed to be a burning mass 
of melted, glowing metals, fiery gas, and boil- 
ing lava. This was mentioned in the Bible 
long before leamed men had foimd it out for 
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tbemselves by observation. It is spoken of in 
the Book of Job, about 3,000 years ago (Job 
xxviii. 5). We often read also in Scripture 
of the mountains being " melted like wax,'' 
rising and leaping like lambs, and raised from 
the depths of the earth by the force of the in- 
ward fii-e (Ps. xcvii 5). We read in the 
Psahns of a time " before the mountains were 
brought forth" (Ps. xa 2); and we read also 
in Proverbs of a time " before the mountains 
were settled'' (Prov. viii. 25), while they were 
yet being tossed and thrown up by the mighty 
power of fire. 

*' The mountains ascend, Lord ! and the 
valleys descend to the place which thou hast 
appointed for them" (Ps. civ. 6-9, — ^marginal 
reading). 

This inward fire often breaks ont stilL 
" God touches the hills and they smoke," and 
" the mountains flow down" at his word (Pa 
cxliv. 5). The soKd crust which covers this in- 
ward fire is supposed not to be much more than 
from 9 to 1 2 miles in thickness. Whenever 
this crust breaks open, or is cleft in any place, 
there rush out lava, fire, melted rocks, fiery 
^ases, and ashes, sometimes in such floods as 
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to buiy whole citiea. From time to time we 
read of the earth quaking, irembling, and 
sometimes opening, and of mountains and 
small ialands (which are mountains in the sea) 
being thrown up in a day. 

Thns the Bible said, thirty-thrce œnturies 
ago, what learned men hâve only lately dîs- 
covered, that some of the greatest mountains 
of the earth (such, for example, as Mont 
Blanc, and the highest of the Alps), hâve been 
formed long after the first création of the earth, 
by the work of God's mighty servant — the fire. 

So great is the beat within the earth, that 
in Switzerland, and other countries where the 
springs of water are very deep, they bring 
to the surfitce the warm minerai waters so 
much used for baths and medicine for the 
sick; and it \b said, that if you were to dig 
very deep down into the earth, the tem- 
pérature would increase at the rate of a de- 
grée of the thermometer for every 100 feet, 
so that, at the depth of 7,000 feet, or a mile 
and a half, ail the water that you found 
would be boiling; and at the depth of 
about ten miles aU the rocks would be 
melted 
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Such îs the state of the. globe on which we 
lîve, dear children, and you cannot hâve for- 
gotten that the Bible also déclares to us, that 
a day will yet corne when thîs earth wîU be 
bumed up by the fire. There is fire, as you 
hâve heard, within it, ready to burst forth at 
any moment, at God's oommand. 

"The heavens and earth, which are now, 
by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men. . . . The day of the 
Lord will corne as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shaH pass away with a 
great noise, and the éléments shall melt with 
fervent beat, the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be bumed up. Seeing 
then that ail thèse things shall be dissolved 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in ail 
holy conversation and godliness ; looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall 
be dissolved, and the éléments shaU melt with 
fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Where- 
fore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
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things, be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and blameless^ 
(2 Peiiii. 7-14). 

How wonderful are the works of création ! 
Even the little that I hâve been able to teU 
you has given us much cause to wonder, 
admire, and adore. But how great ought to 
be our adoring gratitude when we remember, 
that this earth was even then being prepared 
to become, perhaps millions of years afterwards, 
the abode of man,and then the great scène of his 
rédemption by the only Son of the Almighty 
Qod, — a work infinitely greater and more 
glorious than ail the wonders of création! 
The Word, who was in the beginning with 
Qod, and was God, was made flesh, descended 
to this earth, and hère lived and died, to save 
the elect who had been given him by his 
Father before the foundation of the world; 
and he will come again to raise them âx>m the 
dead, and take them to himself to reign for 
ever with him, their Lord and Eedeemer. 

But this . is not my présent subject. I 
hâve yet said nothing of the création of the 
sea, of the plants, of the fishes, of the reptiles, 
of the birds, and of ail the animais which were 
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produced upon the earth during the six dajB* 
work before man appeared. 

I will speak of ail thèse in their order. In 
the meantime, the subject of the next chapter 
wîll be the first verse of Genesis, along with 
the first eleven verses of the 19th Fsalm. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HEAVEN8. 

" Iv the begtauilng Ood created the heaven and the eaith.'*— Gkii 1 L 
Pa. ziz 1-11. 

The chapter for this day is a glorious subject. 
We are to consider not only the heavens, and 
the " heaven of heavens," but something even 
greater than they are, — ^theîr création. We 
are to consider not only the splendour, the ex- 
tent, the light, the motions, and the infinité 
spaces of the heavens, — ^we hâve to think also 
of the mysterious time when ail thèse beautiful 
and glorious bodies rose from nothing, when 
the Etemal called them into being by a single 
act of his all-powerful will. 

"In the beginning Elohim created the 
heaven.'^ "The heavens," says the Psalmist, 
"déclare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth forth his handy work. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard/' 

I shall first try to show you how their 
" voîce is heard." They speak to our eyes-^— 
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they speak to our understandings — they speak 
to our hearts. 

First, They speak to our eyes with a beauty, 
a variety, a power, as wonderful as delightfuL 
They tell us of the glory of the great God ; 
they proclaim it to the most ignorant as well 
as to the most leamed — ^to the pious shepherd 
when at the early dawn he opens the door of his 
mountain cottage, as well as to the astronomer 
who has passed the whole night beside his téle- 
scopes, and who has been watching with admi- 
ration and delight the course of the suns and dis- 
tant worlds, as he sees them cross with the speed 
of the eagle the wonderful fieldof his magie glasa 

Second, They speak to our imdei-standings. 
They make known to us wonderful things — 
things too high and too wonderful for us to 
comprehend ; they tell us of wisdom, grandeur, 
and infinité glory, in a language more forcible 
and expressive than any words. One day tells 
it to another, and night teaches it to ea<îh suc- 
ceeding night. 

Lastly, They speak to our hearts another 
language, more éloquent and more powerful 
BtiU. They say to us, * man ! the Creator of ail 
this glory and beauty is thy God — the God 
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who desires to save thee — thy Father! O 
man! hear tbe wonderful tidings: The only 
Son of God, the etemal Word, who was with 
God in the beginning, and who is God, who has 
made ail things, and without whom nothing was 
made, — ^thîs Woixi has been made flesh. The 
only Son of God, the Creator of the heavens 
and of the eai-th. with a love greater even than 
his glory, came to live and to die on this earth 
to atone for thy hateful and abominable sins ; 
and when he came to this world which he had 
made, he had not even where to lay his head !' 

Ah ! if we would but listen attentively to 
the silent voice of the heavens — this langiiage 
more éloquent than words — ^we might say as 
Jacob did when he saw the glorious vision at 
Bethel, . *' Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not. . . . This is none ofcher but 
the house of God, and this is the gâte of 
heaven" (Gen. xxviii. 16, 17). 

Yes, my children, there is a voice in the 
heavens which is ever saying to us, * The Lord 
is here.^ Each moming, each evening, each 
moment makes known to us his power and 
tells of his glory — "Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 

01) 4 
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ledge. There îs no speech nor language wliere 
their voioe îs not heard." 

"In the beginning Elohim created the 
heaven and the earth." 

It must be remembered tbat as the word 
*' earth" has two meanings in the Bible, so the 
word " heaven" has three meanings, or rather, 
the Bible nïentions three heavens created 
by God. The first heaven is meant when it 
speaks of the " birds of heaven," " the douds 
of heaven," " the four winds of heaven," — this 
îs what we call the atmosphère ; but this is not 
ail that is meant by the word in the first 
verse of Genesis. 

The atmosphère does not rise to a greater 
heigkù than forty or forty-five miles above 
the earth. Even at the top of Mont Blanc 
the air becomes so thin, and there is so 
very little of it, that people can scarcely 
breathe there; and forty miles higher there 
is no air at alL Men hâve been able to 
measure the height of the atmosphère by 
observations made when the sun is rising, and 
also by the barometer, which tells the weight 
of the air. But this is not our présent sub- 
ject; itwillbe mentioned again in a future 
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lesBon. In tbe meantime we bave to consider 
the second heaven^the immense space stretching 
far beyond our atmospbere ; the starry sky — 
magnificent beyond our bighest thougbts — 
more glorious tban imagination can conceive. 
Men bave been able to measnre the dis- 
tance from the moon, -which is 240,000 miles 
from the eartb; also tbe distance from tlie 
Sun, which is so great, that a cannon bail 
flying at tbe rate of 1,000 miles an hour 
would take more tban ten years to reach it. 
Tbe nearest of the fixed stars are at least 
400,000 times more distant, and there are 
others that are millions and miUions of times 
more distant still 

Yet even beyond this second heaven 
God bas created also what St. Paul calls tbe 
third heaven, or paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2-4), 
and what is also called in Scripture the 
" heaven of heavens," or the " heavens of 
beavens," because this third heaven is as 
much beyond the starry heaven as the starry 
heaven is beyond our atmosphère. Solomon 
speaks of the " heaven of heavens^' in his let- 
ter to Hiram, king of Tyre, about the building 
of tbe Temple in Jérusalem. " The bouse 
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wbîch I built is great/' writes king Solomon ; 
"for great is our God above ail gods. But 
who is able to build him an bouse, seeing tbe 
beaven, and beaven of beavens, cannot contain 
bim ? wbo am I tben, tbat I sbould build bim 
an bouse, save only to bum sacrifice before 
bim?'* (2 Cbron. ii. 5, 6.) 

It is in tbis beaven of beavens tbat tbe 
glory of Qod is more especially manifested. 
It is tbitber tbat St. Paul tells us be was one 
day " caugbt up, wbetber in tbe body or out 
of tbe body be could not telL" 

It is tbere tbat tbe glorious angels stand 
round tbe tbrone of God and of tbe Lamb ; 
tbere will be tbe glorified saints in millions 
and millions ; tbere are tbe tbrones, tbe prin- 
cipalities, tbe powers, tbe serapbim of glory. 

In tbe beginning God created tbe second 
beaven, tbe starry sky, and be created also 
tbe beaven of tbe angels, for tbey existed long 
before man. Wben Adam was placed in tbe 
garden of Eden some of tbe angels bad already 
passed tbrougb tbeir state of trial, for we are 
told tbat some of tbem " bad not kept tbeir 
first estate," and others bad kept it (Jude 6, 9). 

Tbe glorious angels, clotbed witb ligbt and 
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perfectly happy, dwelt in heaven long before 
the tîme of Adam. We are told that mil- 
lions and millions of them stand round God's 
throne and behold his glory, — that they wor- 
ship him and sing his praise, and fly to do 
his wilL 

What a glorious idea does this création 
give us of the great God wlio made it ail — of 
his wisdom, power, glory, and infinité ma- 
jesty ! What an idea does it give us of the 
work of rédemption and of our adorable 
Redeemer, — so great, so all-powerful, yet so 
meek, and lowly, and long-suffering I 

Think of ail that is told us in the Bible 
about the angels, their wisdom, and holiness, 
and power, and goodness. and then think 
what He must be who created them, and who 
préserves and govems them ail, — he who 
gave them their immortal life and their un- 
spotted purity, — he whom they ever adore. 
"Ail the angels of God worship Him," is 
said of the Son of God, our Saviour (Heb. 
L 6). 

But our présent subject is the second 
heaven, which we can see with our bodily 
eyes, and I hâve now to tell you something 
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about ît. It would take weeks and montba 
io tell you even the little I know of it. 
Astronomy is the hîghest subject of human 
study, and the more you know of it, the more 
will you be filled with wonder, admiration, 
and delight, 

The starry sky has proclaimed fifom âge to 
âge the glory of Jehovah, even from the begin- 
ning of the world ; but it îs only between two 
and three hundred years ago since the powers of 
the télescope and the science ofgeometryopened, 
as it were, the Windows of this world ; and they 
hâve given to men a view far beyond any 
ever seen before, of twenty heavens, a thousand 
heavens, more distant and more vast than the 
heavens known in the early âges, and hâve ai 
the same time enabled men to leam many 
things about the starry worlds, most wonder- 
ful, and yet assuredly true. By means of 
the télescope and mathematîcs, astronomers 
hâve been able to measure the heights of 
heaven, the distance and the size of the bright 
stars that are sparkling by thousands in the 
sky. Nay, (can you believe it?) they hâve 
even discovered the weight of some of the 
bright worlds of light that are shining so far 
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away, — ^the weîght of the sun, the weight of 
the moon, and the weight of the far distant 
planets. 

I shall try to make you understand how, 
by means of mathematics, men hâve been 
able to measure the distances of places far 
beyond their reach, even where they cannot 

go. 

You ail know what a triangle ia Hère is 
one, for example, which I make with my two 
thnmbs placed in a straight Une, and my two 
fore-fingers meeting. My two thumbs form 
one Une, the hase of the triangle, and each of 
my fore-fingers forms a side of the triangle. 
You see that a triangle is a figure having three 
side s, and three angles or corners. 

Well, it is a truth that can be proved by 
geometry, that if I can measure one side and 
two of the angles of a triangle, I know ail 
the rest; for if I know the size of thèse, I 
know exactly what the other sides and angle 
Tïiust be. If the angles at each end of the 
base of the triangle are very small, — that is to 
say, if the hase and the lines that form the 
sides are not far apart, — the lines will meet 
sooner, and the top of the triangle will be 
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nearer the base; but if the angles at each end 
of the base are large, — ^that is to say, if the 
Unes go far apart, — they will not meet so soon, 
and the top of the triangle will be more dis- 
tant from the base. 

For example, if any one were to say to me, 
Can you tell me the distance to the top of the 
mountain of the Salève, by geometry alone, 
without going out ©f the promenade of St. 
Antoine where we are ? I might answer, Yes, 
I can easily do so in this way : I imagine a 
triangle, the top of which is the summit of 
the momitain, and the base the promenade of 
St. Antoine. I must measure one side and 
two angles of this triangle. For this purpose 
I should begin by measuring very carefully a 
line from the house Vernet at one end of the 
promenade, to the other end of it near the 
lake. This is one side of our triangle, and 
forms the base of it, — it is 800 feet in length. 
After that I should go to the house Vernet 
and place my instrument there to measure the 
angle. This instrument is simply two téle- 
scopes Crossing each other, so that I can 
measure how far the lines that they form 
separate from each other. . I tum one of my 
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télescopes so that it points exactiy to tlie top 
of the Salève, and the other so that it points 
exactiy to the end of the promenade St 
Antoine, and then I measure the angle which 
they fonn ; and this is one of my angles. Then 
I go to the other end of the promenade and 
direct one of my télescopes to the hoase Vemet, 
and the other to the top of the Salève, and 
again measure the angle which they form ; 
this is my second angle, and this is ail I want: 
for, knowing the length of the base (800 feet), 
and knowing the size of the angles at each 
end of the base, I could reckon how long the 
other two sides must be before they meet at 
the top of the triangle, which is the summit 
of the Salève ; and I could tell you exactiy 
how many feet and inches it is from the house 
Vemet to the top of the mountain. 

It îs exactiy in the same way that astrono- 
mers hâve measured the distance between the 
earth and the moon. Two observers, placed 
far from each other, at différent poiots on the 
earth, measure exactiy the distance between 
them; then both directing their télescopes 
towards the moon, they measure the angle 
which this line between each of them and the 
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moon forms; thus they hâve one «ide (the 
Une between them) and two angles, — one 
at each end of it, — and so they know the 
whole size of the triangle. Thus it has 
been discovered that the distance from the 
moon to the earth îs equal to thirty times 
the diameter of the earth, which, as I told you, 
is 8,000 miles. Thirty times 8,000 are 
240,000 miles, and this is the distance to 
the moon. 

But now, how can they know the distance 
of the Sun ? for the whole earth is too small 
even to form one side of the triangle to 
measure this immense distance. It may be 
done in varions ways. The following is one 
of the most simple : — 

They hâve imagined a triangle formed by 
three imaginary lines between the earth, the 
moon, and the sun. We know the length of 
one side of this triangle, — ^it is the distance 
between the earth and the moon, which is 
240,000 miles. It is easy to measure one 
of the angles formed by two télescopes directed 
at the same time from the earth to the moon 
and to the sun. Thus we hâve one side and 
one angle. But how can we measure the 
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other angle î for we cannot go to the moon 
to measure the angle formed by two télescopes 
dirtcted at the same time to the earth and to 
the Sun. This is how it is done : Care is 
taken to measure the one angle on the earth 
at the time when the moon is half full, because 
it is known that at that time a line between 
the Sun and the moon forms exactly a right 
a/ngle (or the angle of a square) with the line 
between the moon and the earth. Thus, then, 
having the length of the base, 240,000 miles, 
and two angles, one at the end of the base in 
the moon (a right angle), and the other, which 
can be measured on the earth at the other end 
of the base, we know the size of the triangle, 
and can .tell that the line between the sun and 
the earth is 400 times as long as the line 
between the moon and the earth : therefore, the 
distance between the sun and the earth is 400 
times 240,000 miles, or 96,000,000 of miles* 
When we know the distance between the 
earth and the sun, it is then easy to discover 
by geometry the size of the sun. It is 
1,300,000 times larger than the earth. It is 
80 large, that if its centre could be placed 

* Round namben are bere giTon. More exacUy the distance of the 
■on il 95,000,000 of mUea 
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where the centre of our earth is, ît would fîll 
up not only ail the space between us and the 
2noon, but would even extend far on the other 
side, to a distance of about 200,000 miles 
beyond the moon ; for half of the diameter of 
the Sun is 110 times the half-diameter of the 
earth, and the distance between the earth and 
the moon is only 60 times the half-diameter 
of the earth. It is reckoned that a bail flying 
as fast as when it is shot from the mouth of a 
cannon would take ten years, three months, 
and thirteen days, to travel from the earth to 
the sun ! 

But what will you say when you hear that 
we ourselves, carried along with the earth in 
its course round the sun, go every year a 
distance six times longer than the joumey 
which a cannon bail would take more than ten 
years to travel at its greatest speed? Our 
earth moves at the rate of twenty miles in a 
second — ^much faster than a cannon bail — 
yet we take this long joumey without per- 
ceiving that we are moving : while you are 
comfortably seated on thèse benches, and I am 
gtanding in the reading-desk, we are ail the 
while fljring through space, carried along by 
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our eartL It is a large, heavy carriage to 
move 80 quîckly, for it is 25,000 miles round, 
and weighs, we are told, twice as much as if 
it were ail made of marble. 

Afitronomera hâve counted more than sixty 
planets which ail move round the sun, as our 
earth does, at différent distances from it. 
Some of thèse are much smaller, and others 
very much larger, than our earth, — Uranus, 
for example, 77 times larger, Saturn 887 times 
larger, and Jupiter 1,470 times larger. Thèse 
great worlds, instead of having only one moon 
like ours, hâve several moons, and are much 
further from the sun than we are. Jupiter 
is more than five times further from the sun, 
Saturn more than nine times and a halF, 
Uranus more than nineteen times. Yet even 
thèse great distances, which almost bewilder 
the imagination, are as nothing when compared 
with the distances of the fixed stars, which the 
télescope and modem leaming hâve made 
known to us within the last fifty years. Thèse 
innumerable little sparkling lights, no lai-ger 
to your eyes than the head of a pin, are ail 
suns, equal to and ofben much larger than our 
sua Since God has given to man that 
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wonderful instrument the télescope, astrono- 
mers are every day discovering new wonders, 
forther and fîirther away in the immensity of 
space, — so fiar away that we hâve neither 
words nor figures that you can understand to 
express the distance, — ^further than your very 
thoughts can reach. 

In a fine winter night about a thousand 
stars may be seen by the naked eye ; and it 
is now known that, with the help of the 
télescope, about 80,000 times as many may 
be perceived. The télescope of Herschel, 
with its large reflector of forty feet focal length, 
which magnifies 6,000 times, shows us the 
mountains and valleys in the moon as we 
should see them if we could be conveyed in a 
moment to a place at about forty miles dis- 
tant from that luminary. This wonderful téle- 
scope makes an object 3,700 times more bril- 
liant than it is to the naked eye, — and allows 
us to distinguish stars of the thousand three 
hundred and forty-fourth magnitude,* whilst 
the most practised eye, unaided, can only see 
those of the sixth or seventh magnituda In 

• Aroiço, " Annuaire dn Borean des Longitudes," 1843, p. 286, 
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a dark night Herschel could see through his 
télescope the spire of a church at the distance 
of 3 miles, and could tell the hour at which 
the hand of its clock was pointing at the 
momentb Stars of the first magnitude, before 
coming within the field of view of his glass, 
announced their appearance by a dawning 
light like the rising sun, and soon after shone 
with such dazzling brilliancy that the weak eye 
was obliged to tum away from the blazeof light. 
I should wish to give you some little idea 
of the number of the fixed stars (or suns), 
and also of their immense size. That you 
may form some idea of their number, I may 
teU you that Herschel assures us that when 
he looked at what is called the milky way, 
through his télescope, he could count 2,000 
suns in a space on the sky only as large as 
the apparent size of the moon ; and if he 
looked at one of the clusters of stars called 
" nebulœ/' he could count 200,000 suns 
within the small space which the moon appears 
to cover in the sky. The strongest eye, 
unaided by the télescope, can see in a dark 
clear night only stars of the sixth degree of 
magnitude ; through ordinary télescopes stars 
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of the sixteenth magnitude may be seen ; and 
every încrease in the power of the télescope 
brings into view new stars. So many hâve 
been seen of late years, particularly by means 
of the new télescope constructed by Lord 
Bosse, that we may truly say their nmnber is 
infinité, — God alone can number them, as the 
Bible tells us (Ps. cxlvii. 4). 

While before the invention of the télescope, 
about three hundred years ago, the eye of 
man could not reckon more than 1,000 stars, 
while the most leamed men of former âges 
supposed their number to be 1,022, or 1,026, 
the Bible ail along testified that they were 
innumeràble, — except by God, — compared 
them to the sand of the sea-shore (as Herschel 
has donc în modem times), and told us that 
God had scattered them like dust in the 
immensity of space, and yet that he calleth 
them aU by names (Gen. xv. 5 ; xxii 1 7 ; Heb. 
xi. 12; Isa. xl. 26). 

Their number is infinité, and now try to 
imagine their immense size. I hâve called 
them suns, for such they are; and I hâve 
told you that the moon, as she moves across the 
heavens, hides from our view 2,000 of thèse 
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Biins at a time. Thèse points of light, not 
larger to our eye than the head of a pin, bave 
been measured. Four of the most brilliant 
stars seen in our sky hâve been named Sinus, 
Arcturus, Antares, Vega. According to the 
observations and calculations of Herschel and 
Arago, two of the greatest astronomers, the 
diameter of Arcturus, the finest star in the 
constellation (or group of stars) called Bootes, 
is at least eleven times greater than that 
of our Sun, so that if it were put in our sun's 
place, it would appear to us a sun 121 times 
larger than our great Ught From the observa- 
tions of Wollaston, it has been reekoned 
that the diameter of the bright star Sirius is 
at least three times and three-quarters that 
of our sun, and that plaœd at the same dis- 
tance from us it would appear to us fourteen 
times larger than the sun. Yet Vega, the 
most brilliant star in the constellation Lyra, 
far exceeds even thèse. From the observations 
and measurements of Herschel, its diameter 
is reekoned to be 3,000 times that of our sun, 
and its distance from our earth is calculated 
to be twenty-two millions of millions of miles. 
Suqh measurements are almost too vast for 

(31) 5 
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our minds to conceîve, and yet there are others 
greater and more distant still. 

Astronomers hâve tried to form triangles 
for measuring some of the distant stars, 
by taking as the knovm aide an imaginary 
Une between the two extrême poini^ of the 
earth's orbit, which are nearly 200,000,000 
of miles distant from each other ; but even this 
long line is too short for such a purpose, and 
they hâve only been able to give an idea of 
their distance by the speed of lîght. They 
reckon that light, which travels 192,000 miles 
in a second, andcomes to ns from the sun in eight 
minutes, would take more than six years to 
come to us from the nearest of the fixed stars; 
and that if light takes six years to come from 
a star of the first magnitude, it will take 
2,000 years to reach us from a star of the 
eighteenth magnitude. 

Ah ! my young friends, let us adore the 
Creator of thèse wonders, and let us say with 
Amos,* "Seek the Lord, and ye shall live. 
.... Seek him that maketh the seven 
stars [Pléiades] and Orion," — thèse grand 

* Amos V. 6, 8. 
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constellations in the heaven& And let us also 
say with David, " Lord, when I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him V 
(Pa viii 3, 4.) 

There is an evil thought which sometimes 
cornes into the minds of men when they be- 
hold ail the glory and grandeur of the heavens, 
and it is this: They say to themselves, 
" Ah I heaven is so great that I can scarcely 
believe that the Creator of ail could hâve 
humbled himself to corne down into this 
misérable little world to die for us." I shall 
answer this in two ways. First, This difficulty 
only occurs to those who do not know or con- 
sider enough the infinité greatness of God. God 
is so great that in his sight there is but little 
diflTerence between what we call great and what 
we call little. AU is as nothing compared with 
him. Suppose that, instead of creating men 
about six feet in height, he had chosen to make 
them of such an enormous size that, with their 
feet on earth, their heads should hâve reached 
the Sun, so that a cannon bail fiyin^ day and 
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night would hâve taken ten years and three 
months to go from their feet to their lieads. 
Suppose, I say, that men had been created as 
large as this, would they hâve been worthy 
then that God should trouble himself with 
them ? No ; certaînly not. If the objection, 
the evil thought were true at ail, it would still 
be equally true even in that case. Even then 
men would be very small compared with the 
infinité distances and wonderful size of tlie 
numberless stars; they would be but very small 
compared with fixed stars of the eighteenth 
magnitude, and stiU but atoms compared with 
the nebulœ. When compared with thèse im- 
mense fàr distant suns unseen by the naked 
eye, men would even then be less than the 
millions of invisible animalculse are, which 
the microscope shows us swimming in a drop 
of water, when compared with the visible 
glories of our starry sky. 

You see, then, that what proves too much 
in fact proves nothing ; for if this objection 
were true, it might lead us to say that God is 
too great to trouble himself about any created 
thing at ail, since ail are nothing compared 
with him ; and such a supposition, instead of 
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exalting him, would, on the contraiy, tend to 
take away from his glory, as his work of 
preserving and goveming the créatures he 
bas made is as great a wonder as his work in 
creating them at first. 

But there is a second answer to this evil 
thought. Does the greatness of God bewilder 
ns and crush us to the dust, because we are so 
small and low, and it is too high for us, — ^we 
cannot comprehend it, for it is infinité ? Ah, 
my Mends î let us remember that the goodness 
of this all-perfect God is infinité too, and that 
we ought to feel still more humbled in the 
dust when we think of it Sin has made us 
even more unable to comprehend his infinité 
mercy than his infinité power, and we are 
much smaller in the view of liis great love 
than even in the view of his great power. 
Ah ! if it is true that thèse heavens, which 
were created by his powerfiil hand, are so far 
away above our heads, let us remember that 
it is written in the Bible that " as the heaven 
is high above the eaHh, so great is his mercy 
toward them that fear him" (Pa ciii. 11). 

You see, then, that in God one mystery cor- 
responds with another mystery, — the mystery 
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of hîs infinité power to the mystery of his 
infinité love ; both are equally wonderfiil, and 
the immensity of the wonders of his power 
which we see may help us to understand and 
believe the immensity of his love. The more 
you see that he is great beyond ail that you 
can even conceive, the more ought you to 
know and to feel that his mercy and compas- 
sion are also infinitely beyond your thoughts ; 
for we are told that " the Lord is good to ail, 
and his tender mercies are over ail his works " 
(Ps. cxlv. 9). 

" Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near : let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts : and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he wiU hâve mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts" (Isa. 
Iv. 6-9). 

" I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid thèse things 
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firom the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes." 

The next lesson will be from the 2d to the 
6th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, along 
with the 4th, oth, 6th, and 7th verses of the 
38ih chapter of Job. 
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OHAPTER IV. 

THE WORK OF THE FIRST DAY. 

** And the earth was wlthoat form, and Toid; and darkness was npon the 
&ce of the deep: and the 3plrit of God moyed npon the &ce of the 
watera. And God said, Let -fhere be light : and there was light And 
God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the light from 
the darknesa And God called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night And the erening and the mornlng were the first day.** 
—GxN. L %-5. Joh xxxvlil 4-7, 

We are told in the first verse of Genesis that 
Gk)d caused the heavens and the earth to 
spring from nothîng, in the beginning. The 
Holy Spirit of inspiration permits us as it 
vrere to take a brief glance at the whole 
wonderful universe which God created at first, 
and then immediately brings us back to this 
earth, the spot which has the deepest interest 
for us, which in the fulness of time was to be 
the scène of the great work of rédemption, — 
a work even more wonderful than création, 
wrought out for us by the Son of God. 

In the wonderful story which follows in 
this chapter, we hear no more of ail the far 
distant worlds of which I spoke to you in the 
last lesson — of aU the suns and planets, dus- 
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ters of stars and nebulœ which are studded 
over the immensity of the heavena Why 
should any more be told us about them ? The 
object of tliis holy book îs not to teach us 
astronomy, or to make known to us the history 
of the angels. No ; it is written to tell us of 
the great work of grâce — of the rédemption of 
the elect on thîs small but glorious earth — of 
the etemal reign of our Lord Jésus Christ 
Therefore, after merely noticing the création 
of ail the universe by God, we are recalled at 
once, in the second verse, to the history of our 
earth alone, and we are told in what a state of 
darkness and confusion it was plunged before 
it "was formed by the six days' work into a fit 
habitation for man : — 

** And the earth xvas without fomv, and 
void; a/nd darkness was upon the face of the 



It has already been said, when explaining 
thes€L words in the first verse, "In the be- 
ginning,'' that no human being knows how 
long ago that time was. We know that 
it was very long ago, — perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of millions of years ; we cannot tell, 
for the Bible has not told us. But you may 
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afik, Can we not find oui how long ago ifc is 
since the time that is mentioned in the second 
verse, when " the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep/' and when God began on our earth his 
great six days' work ? 

To this question we must still answer as 
we did before, We cannot tell, no man knows, 
for the Bible has not told us; but it may 
very probably be ten millions or ten hundred 
millions of years ago. We do not know. 
Two things only we know certainly about 
this, and thèse are: First, That it is about six 
thousand years ago since the sixth day's 
work of the création ended, and the first man 
appeared on the earth. Perhaps, speaking 
more coiTectly, we might say that it is about 
5,860 years ago. Second, We know that be- 
fore this time, long before God had created 
man, he had created the angels, since we find 
that there were good and bad angels at the 
time when man fell. We know, therefore, 
that thèse angels must before then hâve had 
their time of trial; — that some of them had 
persevered in obédience and kept their first 
estate; and that others, on the contrary, had 
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ikllen, as the aposUe Jude tells us tbat '' the 
angelfi which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation^ he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains, under darkness, until the 
judgment of the great day " (Jude 6). AU 
this had taken place before the fall of Adam, 
tberefore we see that the création of the angels 
must bave taken place long before the créa- 
tion of man. The angels rejoiced in the 
wonderfiil work of God in creating the world, 
long before there was any man formed. 
" Where wast thou/' the Lord says to Job, 
" when I laid the foundations of the earth?" 
(that is, the crust of the earth.) " Who laid 
the comer-stone thereof, when the moming 
stars sang together, and ail the sons of God 
shouted for joy ?*' (Job xxxviiL 4, 6, 7.) 

We see, therefore, that, according to the 
Scripture account of the création, we must 
suppose that between the first verse and the 
second a long time passed — how long we can- 
not telL 

Let us now go on to speak, not of the créa- 
tion of the earth, but of its new formation, or 
of the great six days' work. 

That you may be better able to imderstand 
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the great truths of whîcli we are now to speak, 
it may be well to recall clearly to your minds 
what we hâve already leamed about the earth 
in our former lessona 

What do the Scriptures say of its form ? 

That ît is round fCsa. xl. 22). 

What does the Bible call its solid crust ? 

Earth (Gen. i 10; and also Job xxxvii. 
5,6). 

What does the Bible tell us of the interior 
of the earth ? 

That under it there is fire (Job xxviii. 5). 

When the Bible speaks of the globe of the 
earth, on what are we told it is hung ? 

On nothing: "He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing" (Job xxvi. 7). 

On the other hand, when the Bible speaks 
to us of the crust of the earth by the name of 
" earth/' how strikingly it calls upon us to 
admire and wonder at the mysterious, un- 
known, astonishing way in which this thîn 
crust, on which rest our seas, our rivers, and 
our high mountains, is yet fixed so securely 
on a sea of fire, of lava, and of melted rocks ! 

Kead what is said of it in the Book of 
Job:— 
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" Where wast thou wben I laid the foiinda- 
tionfi of the earUi ? déclare, if thou hast under- 
standing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the 
Une upon it? Whereupon are the foundor 
tions thereof fastened î or who laid the comer- 
stone thereof?" 

What is the circumference of our globe ? 

Twenty-five thousand milea 

How long does it take to make its annual 
joumey round the sun ? 

A year of 365 days and a quarter, at the 
rate of twenty miles in a second. 

Does it not at the same time tum round 
itself like a bail once in twenty-four hours ? 

Yes, and it moves at the rate of 1,000 miles 
in an hour at the Equator. 

So that if at this moment any of you were 
to be lifted up to a distance of six or eight 
miles above the spires of St Peter's Church 
in Geneva — to a height two or three times 
higher than Mont Blanc — and then suppose 
that a strong hand kept you fixed there in 
its powerful grasp for twenty-four hours, what 
would you see ? 

First, you would see the three spires of St 
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Peter's passing quickly away iinder your feet; 
then the Fort of l'Eduse and the Lake of 
Nantua would be seen rushing towards the 
side where you had seen the Lake of Lausaniie 
and Vevey disappear, with the speed of fifteen 
miles in a minute. In less than six minutes 
you would see beneath you the city of Mâcon 
on the Saône; and in less than twenty minutes 
the town of La Rochelle and the great Atlantic 
Océan would appear in sight. At the end of 
three hours this vast océan would haye passed 
below you, and you would see the coasts of 
America and the great River St. Lawrence ; 
then Québec and the Canadian lakes; then the 
Rocky Mountains and the country of the Mor- 
mons ; then, at the end of thirteen hours, you 
would see California and the great Pacific 
Océan; and at the end of seventeen hours you 
would see China and its capital city Pékin 
below your feet. At the end of twenty-three 
hours and a half the Gulf of Venice, Trieste, 
and Upper Italy would passunder your view; 
and at last, half an hour later, you would find 
yourself again where you set out, — ^hovering 
over the spires of St. Peter's, the trees of St. An- 
toine, and the court of the Oratoire in Geneva. 
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The rotation of the earth upon its own axis 
may be perceived in many ways. Travellers 
în onr day may see its effects on the railways 
in America which run directly north and south. 
It is quite perceptible, says Lient. Manry, that 
ail the carriages which come from the south keep 
in their rapid course the impulse which they 
bave received near the Equator, and bave a 
tendency to throw themselves towards the 
east ; and, on the contrary, ail those which 
come from the north, having received less of 
the impulse caused by the whirling of the 
earth, bave a tendency to throw themselves to 
the west 

Perhaps some of you will find it difficult to 
believe that we are thus tuming, and wbiY'ling, 
and travelling onward, day and night, without 
perceiving that we are moving. It may also 
be equally difficult to realize the truth that 
men are standing on their feet ail round the 
round earth, some on one side, and some on 
the other. This very week I saw a little 
friend of mine, who was tormenting herself 
by puzzling about thîs ; and I soon satisfied 
her, by explaining to her that this world îs a 
large magnet, and that the point of attraction 
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în thîs large magnet musfc be always the centre 
of the magnet To make her imderstand 
this better, I took a bail of sealing-wax to re- 
present tbe earth, and, having rubbed it well 
upon my sleeve, I made it a magnet. Then 
I placed little paper men ail round tliis mag- 
netic bail, some hère, some there, some on one 
side, some on the other ; and I showed her, 
to bis great astonîshment, that this little imi- 
tation earth aUracted (or drew to itself) aU 
thèse tiny paper men, which clung to it, and 
seemed to stand npright on ail sides of it, above 
and below. 

" Well, dear child,'* I said to her, " you see 
the way in which ail the- raen in the world 
are dtawn towards the earth, and kept upon it, 
on ail sides of the round globe, whether in Bri- 
tain or in its antipodes, New Zealand, whether 
in Australia or Geneva/' 

But now I must return to the verses for 
the day. Let us think what a state the world 
was in at that far distant time. We shaU 
find many interesting things to consider and 
explain in the work of the first day. 

" The earth was without form, cmd void;" 
or, as others translate the words, " The earth 
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was stîll in disorder and solitude/' — ^that is to 
say, there were no distinct objects, and ail in 
it was in confusion. There were no men, no 
animais, no birds, no fishes, no reptiles, nor 
even the smallest insect; no trees, no plants, 
no fresh green grass; no dry land, no sea, no 
air, no light. 

" Darkness was upon the face of the deep." 

Tliis yet unformed earth, so void and deso- 
late, had an abyss of waters ail around it ; and, 
besides this mass of waters with which it was 
entirely covered, it was wrapped in a thick 
cloud of the dcepest darkness. 

There was then no light at ail, — not even 
the feeble glimmer which we now see in our 
darkest nighta The mass of waters, boiling 
over the buming fire within, were changed 
into steam and hot vapour, which formed a 
thick mantle of dark clouds round the melting 
rocks and boiling océans — night and chaos 
prevailed over ail the earth. 

Let us hère remark something of great im- 
portance. See how admirable the Bible is, in 
revealing to men many things about the mys- 
terious création of the world which were not 
otherwise known for âges afterwards! Two 

(31) 6 
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facts are hère revealed to us, wbîch at first 
sight may appear incredible, and almost con- 
tradictory, but which leamed men, -who at 
first could scarcely believe them, hâve dis- 
covered, even to their own surprise, to be true, 
as they hâve studied more carefully and exactly 
the mountains and the crust of the earth. 

Thèse two appai-ently incompatible facts are, 
that fire and water hâve united to form the 
mrust of our earth. What two things could 
agrée worse than fire and water ? Neverthe- 
less this is true. 

Tu the présent day leamed men are ail 
agreed in acknowledging — ^First, That formerly 
the surface of the earth must ail hâve been 
covered by the sea, and that for a long period ; 
and that many of the old rocks which form 
the crust of our globe hâve been composed of 
beds or layers of sand or mud, deposited at the 
bottom of a deep and wide sea. Secondly, That 
fire has been at work at the same time ; and 
that the greater number of our high moun- 
tains hâve been forced upwards by the fire 
upheaving the rocks as it burst from the bum- 
ing depths within. 

Well, you see, in the second verse of 
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Genesîs, that sucb was once really the state of 
the earth — water over and around the lire. 
Tbis is clearly the case at that time of chaoa. 
And you may also read in the Second Epitsle of 
St. Peter thèse two fects, brought ont and ex- 
plained in a remarkable manner ; for he tells 
us — First, That the earth bas been drawn out 
of the water, and that it subsists among the 
water&* Secondly, That this same earth will 
one day be destroyed by fire.f You will hear 
afterwards, in the explanatîon which is to fol- 
low of the first events in the history of this 
world's création, that maiiy times since the 
first day thèse depths of waters, under which 
the fire bums, bave again and again burst out, 
raised up by the force of the fire, and bave 
overflowed varions parts of the world. 

But let us go on with our subject. In 
order to finish the expianation of our four 
verses, I must try to answer thèse four ques- 
tions : — 

Ist. What is meant by thèse words, "Tlie 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters V 

8 Peter lU. fi. T 2 Peter Ui 7. 
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2d. What are we to think of the lîght 
which God caused to appear on the first day ? 
" God said, Let there be lîght; . and there was 
lîght." 

3d. What are we to think about the sun ? 
Where was he during the first three days ? 

4th. What are we to think of the evening and 
the moming of the first day ? and how long 
did this day last ? " The evening and the 
moming were the first day." 

To the first question I answer, that the 
Spirit of Gk)d which moved upon the face of 
the waters was the Holy Spirit, whose exist- 
ence is thus made known to us in the very 
beginning of the Bible. The Holy Spirit 
united with the Father and the Son to create 
the world, as he still unîtes with them to 
save each soûl — three glorious persons in one 
only God over ail, blessed for ever. 

We are hère taught that, although soon 
after, the plants, the animais, reptiles, birds, 
beasts, and man, with aU the wonderful works 
of création, sprung from the earth and the 
waters, yet it was not the earth and the waters 
which produced them by any virtue or power 
ia them, — it was the creating Spirit who 
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prepared them, and caused them io spring 
forth. 

How beautiful and sîgnificant is the ex- 
pression, " The Spirit of Ood moved upon the 
face of the wdters/' The Hebrew word trans- 
lated " moved" refers to the movemenfc of the 
wings of a bird as it hovers over its nest. 

What more beautiful emblem could be 
found in ail nature to signify the Ufe-giving 
Creative power, than that of a bird hovering 
in silence over the lîfeless egg from which a 
beautiful and graceful créature will soon burst 
forth — ^bright and gay as the peacock, pure as 
the swan, dazzling our eyes with its beauty 
like the humming-bird, or charming our ears 
with sweet sounds like the nightingale ? 

It was on the first day of création that 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
watera He hovered in silence over the 
shapeless and desolate earth, which, covered 
with thick darkness, was rushîng on without 
life, without light, without glory, — the Creator 
Spirit was preparing it to burst forth into 
beauty. 

But let us go on'to the third verse : " Ood 
aaid, Let there be light; and there was ligUJ* 
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Gpd Lad but to speak a single word — " Let 
there be light" — and lîght, the most beautiful 
of his material works, " shone ont of dark- 
ness," as Si Paul bas said (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
" And God saw the ligld, that it was good" 
Before entering upon this subject, which is 
tbe answer to our second question, we must 
first try to answer the third. " What are we 
to tbînk about the sun during the first three 
days of création?" Did the sun exist before 
God created the light on the first day, or did 
he not then exist? The answer is simple. 
We must suppose that he did exist, because 
he is a part of those heavens which God 
created " in the beginning." He was then as 
now a very powerful magnet, 1,300,000 
times larger than our earth, which was pro- 
bably tuming round him as it does now, but 
tuming in darkness — ^for ail was yet dark. 
The sun was like an immense lamp still un- 
lighted He was lighted up only on the 
fourth day, and the moon also was lighted 
up by reflection from him — they then became 
"lights," ver. 14. And even now, although 
our sun is lighted up and has become a light, 
we must not fancy that he is ail light. No, 
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lie is a great dark globe, as you may dearly 
see on some days, even through the dazzling 
brilliance of the light with whicli lie is sur- 
rounded. At certain times there are open- 
ings in the liglit, through which bis dark 
nucleus may be seen, like a black kernel in a 
bright covering. Thèse openings are .ealled 
the " spots" in the sun. Leamed men hâve 
even been able to discover that the dark nuc- 
leus weighs 355,000 times more than our 
earth. 

But you will ask, perhaps (and this brings 
me to our second question), Whence came 
thé light at first, if the sun were then only a 
dark globe ? Ah, dear children, hâve you not 
often seen that there can be both light and 
beat without the sun? When you walk aboufc 
the streets at night, or when you go into one 
of our large shops biilliantly lighted with gas, 
whence comes the light then ? It is not 
from the sun. He is hid behind the moun- 
tains and bas disappeared below the horizon. 

God can give light without the sun, and we 
must suppose that during the first thi*ee days 
of création he had caused the light to corne 
from other sources, as it was only on the 
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fourth day that he commanded it to galber 
aroiind the surface of this immense globe, round 
whîch our earth bas never ceased to turn, 
and -which God hasgîven us for our great 

Before concludîng, I would entreat you to 
admire the account given by Moses of this 
wonderful création. Nothing can show more 
deaf ly the divine inspiration of the Bible, for 
what merely human historian would hâve ever 
dreamed of telling us that the lîght appeared 
three periods before the sun? Would any 
merely human historian hâve told us that 
trees, plants, and herbs sprang up, grew, and 
bore fruit long before the sun shone on the 
world? 

Well, I must tell you further, that in our 
day ail geologists and botanists, who examine 
what is found in the coal mines (which are 
the remains of the forests of the old world), 
hâve discovered plants, trees, and seeds so 
gigantic, that ail hâve agreed that thèse 
pines, palms, and giant ferns, are such as 
could not hâve grown under the light of our 
présent sun, even in warm climates, and cer- 
tainly not in the climates where they are 
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found, such as thèse are now. Thèse trees, 
now turned into coal, the remaios of the 
prîmeval world, hâve been found in the cold- 
est countries — not only in England, but in 
Canada, even at Baffin's Bay and under the 
snows of Melville Island, the coldest place in 
the world. Thèse large trees require a great 
deal both of light and beat. Ail leamed men 
who bave examined thèse remains, even such 
as do not love the Bible, hâve yet agreed in 
sayîng that certainly there was once a time, 
long ago when thèse old forests grew, when 
there were light and beat upon the prîmeval 
earth différent from the light and beat of our 
présent sun. Honour, ail honour, to the word 
of God, which told us this long before leamed 
men found it out ! 

There is still one other question to answer, 
on the subject of the fîfth verse, and ît is the 
fourth, — " The evening and the morning were 
thefirst day'' 

. What are we to think of this " evening ?" 
How long did it last ? Was tiis " day'* a 
day twenty-four hours in length ? 

Certainly not, since there were then no 
great lights " to divide the day from the 
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night,'^ — ^to be a sign and a measure of the 
days (ver. 14). 

No one can tell how long that day lasted, — 
perhaps long years and long âges. Ail that 
we know about it is, that it was a period of 
time which began by the night of chaos (when 
darkness covered the face of the deep) and 
ended when the lîght shone forth. 

The subject of the next lesson wiU be the 
6th, 7th, and 8th verses^ of the ârst cbapter 
of Qenesis. 
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OHAPTER V. 

THE WOBK OF THE SECOND DAY. 

** And God saldf Let there be a firmament In the midst of tlie waten, 
and let it divlde the waters flrom the waten. And God made the flr* 
marnent, and dlvided the vatei-s which were nnder the firmament from 
the waters which were above the firmament: and it was sa And Qod 
called the firmament Ileaven. And the evenlng and the moming wei-e 
the second day/'—GEN. i 6-8. 

We considered in our last lesson the work 
of the fii-st day. Under the mighty opération 
of the Holy Spirit, moving by hîs divine power 
on the face of the waters of the great abyss, 
there was first the wonderful work of the 
création of light "God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light/' There was an 
evening, when darkness covered the face of 
the deep; and there was a moming, when light 
was created; and this was the first day. 

Our lesson for to-day, dear childien, is to 
be about the work of the second day. This 
was also a mpst magnificent work, the créa- 
tion of the atmosphère, a work more wonder- 
ful, as you will see, than you hâve ever before 
thought it. " Ood said, Let there be a firraor- 
ment" (or rather " expansé,'* as the word is 
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beiter translated) " in the midst of the watera. 
. . And Ood mode the expanse.'* 

In order to iry to understand the work of 
the second day, we must speak first of what 
began it ; it was an evening, for we read in 
verse 8, *^ And the evening and the Tnornvrig 
were the second day'* 

What was this second evening which began 
the second day? an(J how long did this day 
last ? We must considër thèse two questions 
before going further. 

Let us first speak of the second evening. 
It is not difficult to imagine the cause of it ; 
but, before saying anything about this cause, 
I must first tell you the way in which the Jews 
reckoned their days. Instead of beginnîng the 
day with the morning, as we do, they reckoned 
from the evening before, — perhaps because they 
had read in Genesis that each of the six days 
of création began with an evening. Monday 
did not begin with them at sunrise on Mon- 
day, but at sunset on Sunday; and their Sun- 
day began at six o'clock on the evening of the 
day before, and ended at six o'clock in tlie 
evening. 

You see then, in verse 8, that between 
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the fîrst day and the second there was a return 
of darkness; and this is not surprising. We 
hâve seen that the interior of our globe was 
almost entirely composed of a buming mass 
of melted metals ; and we can easily suppose 
that the boiling abyss of waters, which covered 
this globe of fire, might send up great clouds 
of thîck dark vapour ; and we can also easily 
imagine that this terrible struggle between 
boiling océans and melted rocks everywhere 
bursting up beneath them, might bring back 
night upon the earth, and cause darkness to 
wrap it round on ail sides, till, after a long 
contest and new combinations pf metals and 
gases, the light appeared once more. 

It was, then, after such a struggle that in 
the light of the second day, and by the divine 
working of the Holy Spirit, our atmosphère 
was created. 

" God said, Let there be an expanse, and 
let this expanse divide the waters from the 
waters." There was something expanded or 
spread out, — ^a globe of air spread round the 
globe of the earth. As the air is called atmoa 
in Greek, this globe or sphère of air, which 
was then wrapped round our globe, is called 
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the atmosphère, " And the evenîng and the 
moming were the second day." 

We now corne to the second question, — ^How 
long did this day last, and how long did the 
first day and the third day last ? I must simply 
answer you that I cannot tell, I do not know. 
No human being knows. There were then no 
great lights to divide and measure the days. 
We only know that thèse days were periods 
of time, and most probably very long periods, 
as you will see when I corne to speak to you 
of the many différent kinds of rocks, com- 
posed of the rust and remaîns of the différent 
metals then buming in the heart of the earth, 
which were deposited in successive layers under 
the abyss of waters. 

You need not be surprised at the length of 
the periods of création. God had time to make 
them long if he pleased, for time is nothing 
with him. " A thousand years are in his sight 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the nighf (Ps. xc. 4). "One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day" (2 Pet. iii. 8). The Lord 
has ever behind him the infinité time of âges 
gone by — a past etemity; and he has ever 
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before him the infinité time of future âges — 
a coming etemity. 

Doubtless, if it had pleased God to do so, he 
might bave created in a moment both tbe 
ligbt and the air, the sea and tbe dry land, 
the plants and the trees, the insects and the 
birds, the fisbes and the whales, beasts and 
men. But it was not bis will to do this. It 
plesused him in this, as in ail bis other works, 
to act in order and by degrees ; perbaps to 
teach us to wait with patience for the develop- 
ment of bis will and the fulfilment of bis pro- 
mises. See bow it is bis will to cause a tree to 
grow, — an oak of Carmel, for example, a cedar 
of Lebanon, or a pine-tree of our Alps. He 
does not create it at once eighty feet in height. 
No; it is first a feeble plant, that might be 
put in a child's little cup, or in a nut-sheU. 
Twenty years afterwards, the tree having grown 
a little each day, in an imperceptible manner, 
may perbaps be as tall as a bouse ; and a ^ 
bundred years later it may cover a large space 
with its shade, and be tbe admiration of ail, 
for its size and its beauty. 

WeU, dear children, it is thus that it 
bas been tbe will of God to proceed, both 
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when he created the world and when he 
redeemed it. 

When he created the world, he first arranged 
chaos and chased away the darkness ; then he 
formed the air above the abyss of waters ; 
then, afber causing the crust of this earth to be 
deposited above the fîre and under the water, 
he raised it above the seas, and covered it 
"with an immense variety of plants, vegetables, 
herbs, grass, and trees; then he caused the 
greater and the lesser lights to appear; then 
he created the fishes, the reptiles, and monsters 
of the deep ; then the animais of the earth ; 
and last of ail man, in whom the glory of his 
mercy and love was to be shown forth before 
the whole création to ail etemity. 

God has abundance of time. Our God id 
the Lord of time, because he is the Lord of 
eternity. " He shall endure for ever," and " his 
years shall hâve no end" (Ps. cil 12, 27). 
The heavens and the earth shall pass away, 
but He is ever the same. He is patient, be- 
cause he is eternal. As the heavens and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him, neither 
can âges and âges beyond âges contain him. 

He has also been pleased to exécute the 
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work of rédemption in the same way as he 
executed the work of création, by degrees and 
in a long course of time. 

He first promised the Saviour to Adam. 
Our first father believed that the promised 
Saviour would come in his time, andyet 2,300 
years after, when the déluge took place, the 
Saviour had not appeared. The promise of a 
Saviour was then given to Noah, who trusted 
also to see him in his time, but he died with- 
out having seen him. Later still Abraham 
received the promise, but Abraham died also 
without having seen him with his bodily eyes. 
It was not till 4,000 years after the création 
that our Lord Jésus Christ at length appeared 
upon the earth. Now the gospel is spreadîng 
over the world, but how very slowly, when 
we consider that it is promised that the whole 
eai'th shall one day be " full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea " (Isa. 
Tci. 9 ; Hab. il 14). How very far this is 
stUl &om being the case ! 

We must, then, remember, dear children, this 
great truth. " Though it tarry, wait for it " 
(Hab. ii. 3). We must wait for God; we 
must trust in his promises ; we must remem- 

(31) 7 
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ber tliat when it is his will to save a man, a 
child, he may call him, perhaps, while he ia 
still a child ; and then he may try him, and 
lead and guide him through life, and may 
gather him to his rest when he is perhaps an 
old hoary-headed man. Even then ail is not 
done: ail will only be completely accomplished 
at the retnm of our Lord Jésus Christ, when 
ail the dead shall awake, and when the Saviour 
will gather ail his people around him. He will 
not forget in that day the least little boy or 
girl who has died in the faith, in Asia or in 
Europe, perhaps a thousand years before. 

I hâve sufficiently explained the 8th and 
last verse of your lesson, " The evening and 
the morning were the second day;" I retum 
now to the other verses : " God said, Let there 
be an expanse in the midst of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters." 
What is this "expanse," this thing spread out? 
I must explain it to you, that you may admire 
in this' also the great word of God. 

Let us recall to mind the state in which the 
earth was left at the end of the first day and 
during the second night, which began the 
work of the second day. 
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At ibe end of the first day light had corne, 
that glorious creatioix. This was much in 
itself, but the globe of the earth was still 
entirely covered by the waters. Do you 
think, my friends, if you had then been placed 
on it, in an ark, as Noah afterwards was, 
âoating over this vast sea, with abundant pro- 
visions beside you, that you could hâve livedî 
^o, dear children, because then you could 
not hâve breathed for a single instant. You 
would hâve fallen down in the very first 
moment that you were put there, stifled, suffo- 
cated, like a man who bas been strangled. 
And why so ? For a very simple reason, — 
because you would bave had no air, and with- 
out air man cannot live a moment. 

Do you think, if the power of God had 
enabled you to live by pouring air into your 
lungs, that if you had then.held a flower in 
your left hand and a lighted candie in your 
right hand, the flower could hâve lived and the 
candie could hâve bumed? No, dear childrea 
And why ? Because there was no air, and with- 
out air nothing can bum, and no plant can live. 

And do you believe, if by miracle you 
and I had been preserved in life, and had been 
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together in this ark, that if I had spoken as 
loudly as I could, you could hâve heard me? 
that if even I had rung a bell as large as the 
bell of a church, or if I had fired a cannon, you 
could hâve heard either my voice, or the bell, 
or the cannon? No, my fnends because there 
was no air, and without air there can be no 
Sound, — the air is the instrument of sound. 

And do you think, if, placed on the decki 
of our ark, I had been able to make a large 
fire, that then the smoke would hâve risenî 
or if I had set free a bird, that it could hâve 
flown, even if it had been made to livel 
No, dear children ; the smoke cannot rise with- 
out air; and a bird would fall to the earth and 
could not fly were there no air, just as a fish 
would fall to the ground were there no water. 

Lastly, do you think that you could then 
hâve seen the clouds floating above your heads 
in the sky ? No ; the clouds only float in the 
sky because they are borne up by the air, as 
the fish are borne up by the water. 

Thus, then, the earth during the time of 
the first day was ail covered with the abyss 
of waters, but no sound was heard over ail 
its depths, — no wind could blow, no flame 
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could bum, no smoke, no vapom* could rise, 
— no mau, no animal, no plant could live. 
Then from the war of éléments which was 
raging over the eartli God called into exist- 
ence the wonderful and necessary thing which 
we call air, and caused it to surround the whole 
globe. 

Remark, dear children, that the story of 
this wonderful création is told by Moses with 
a cleamess, a précision, and a choice of ex- 
pressions such as no leamed man of old times 
could hâve used. I should like you to see 
and admire the divine wisdom which has die- 
tated the Scriptures, for it is seen in the 
language used in speaking of subjects of which 
the most leamed at that time knew nothing ; 
for this was written 3,000 years before the 
discoveries of science about the nature of air, 
and about the existence, the weight, and the 
properties of gases. 

The Bible hère speaks to us of the atmos- 
phère, thirty centuries beforehand, in a manner 
which is in perfect accordance with the disco- 
veries made about the weight of the air by a 
leamed Italian named Galileo, who lived about 
200 years ago. He had remarked that a 
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common pump could not draw up the water 
from a well to a greater height than thirty-two 
feet ; and as he was a man of genius, he studied 
carefully the reason of tliis, and succeeded in 
discovering that the earth is completely sur- 
rounded by an invisible transparent substance, 
elastic and yet heavy, which rîses above our 
heads to a height of about fifty miles ; that 
we are placed hère upon the earth, at the 
bottom of this sea of air, as the fishes are in 
the sea of water ; and that this layer of air 
rests upon us with a weight as great as if the 
waters of a lake thirty-two feet in depth were 
over our heads. 

It has since been discovered that this air, 
which was created by God on the second day, 
is chiefly composed of two différent kinds of 
gas ; which, when they are combined, form 
azotic gas, or aqua foriis, but which are not 
combined in the air, but are only mixed, as 
wine and water are mixed when poured into 
a glass together. One of thèse gases is 
necessary for our breathing, and it is by its 
means that our blood is formed in our lungs. 
Do not think that thèse two gases hâve been 
mixed by chance. No! they hâve been 
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weighed in the balance and mixed in due 
proportion, as an apothecary would do when 
preparing at his counter a medicine of great 
importance for his patient. There must 
always be one part of one of thèse gases to 
four of the other. If the proportion were 
less, we could not breathe; and if it were 
greater, our lungs would become inflamed, and 
we should ail hâve diseases of the chest. 

Now, dear children, look at your Bibles and 
see with what simplicity and précision it tells 
us about this wonderful work of création, so 
necessary to our existence. 

Ver. 6. " God said, Let there be an expanse," 
— ^that is, something extended or spread out — 
" in the midst of the waters," or between the 
waters. 

How admirably chosen is the word " expanse !" 
It is impossible to find a better to describe it 
to people ignorant of the nature of air or gas, 
and thirty centuries before leamed men dis- 
covered anything about it. The Hebrew word 
translated "firmament" in our Bibles, more pro- 
perly means " expanse," because it cornes from ' 
the Hebrew verb *'to spread out." It is literally, 
" Let there be something spread out or stretched 
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eut between the waters." It thus compares 
this thing spoken of (the atmosphère) to a 
tent, or to a pavilion stretched across the deck 
of a ship. The same emblem is used in the 
104th Psalm, where it is said that God 
"stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain" 
(Pa civ. 2). The tent of air thus stretched 
out by God between the waters above and the 
waters below, is the only place in which 
human beings, formed as they now are, can 
exist. 

" And God said, Let there be an expanse 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made 
the expanse, and divided the waters which 
were under the expanse from the waters 
which were above the expansé : and it was 
so." 

Hère we are told of one great use of the 
atmosphère. It " divides the waters from the 
waters." It prevents the immense clouds of 
vapour (or water in a thin, light form) from 
resting on the earth, and causes thèse clouds 
to rise to the heights of the first heaven, the 
sky above our heads. And how does it 
accomplish this? It is donc by means of 
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the weight of the air, — a thing which no 
one ^Iqaew anything about in the time of 
Moses, or, indeed until 3,000 years after the 
time of Moses, when it was discovered by 
Galileo. Yet the Bible, written by Moses, 
but inspired by God, tells ns that this wonder- 
ful change on the earth was done by means 
of the atmosphère. The waters above, or the 
treasures of the clouds, the store-house of the 
rain, were divided from the waters below by 
the atmosphère, spread out like a curtain 
betweon them on the second day, thns prepar- 
ing for man a tent in which he could dwell — 
between the waters. " The Lord stretcheth 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in'* (Isa. xl. 22). 
The same great truth îs alluded to in the 
Book of Job, where it says, " God maketh a 
weight for the winds, and he weigheth the 
waters by measure. When he made a decree 
for the rain, and a way for the lîghtning of 
the thunder; then did he see it, and déclare 
it; he prepared it, yea, and searched it out 
And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to départ from evi] 
is understanding" (Job xxviiL 25-28). 
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Oh, how wonderful are thèse words ! The 
wisest men of old time knew not why the 
clouds,the vapours, and the smoke roseupwards 
to the sky. They thought that thèse thmgs 
rose by some mysterious virtue in themselves ; 
for the weight of the air was then unknown, 
or not understood. It is only in modem 
times that the weight of the air, of which Job 
speaks, has been discovered to be a truth, and 
that we know that smoke-clouds and vapours 
rise because they are lighter than the air; just 
as a cork rises to the top, because it is lighter 
than the water. It is for the same reason 
that warm aîr, which is lighter than cold air, 
rises in our chimneys, carrying up the smoke ; 
and it is for the same reason also that the clouds> 
which are composed of little hollow drops, or, as 
we might call them, droplets of vapour, re- 
sembling the soap bubbles blown by a child, 
rise to the heights of the first heaven, or the sky, 
— because they are Ughter than the air. There 
are millions and millions of thèse droplets in 
every passing cloud. They rise and are car- 
ried away over our heads on the wings of the 
wind, to water the most distant countries, to 
pour rain over the pUins, and to drop down 
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the pure white snow on the mountain tops, 
there to feed the many streamiets, brooks, and 
rivera whîch gush from the mountain sidea 
fco enrich and fertilize the fields, and cause the 
tender gi-ass to grow green and fresL 

At the word of the Lord " the watera stood 
above the mountains. At his rebuke they 
fled; at the voîce of his thunder they hasted 
away. They go up by the mountains; they 
go down by the valleys unto the place which 
he has founded for them. He has set a bound 
that they may not pass over; that they tum 
not again to cover the earth. He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills. They give drink to every beast of the 
field: the wild asses quench their thirst. By 
them shall the fowls of heaven hâve their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambera: the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man: that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth" (Pa civ. 6-14). 

How beautiful this is! is it not, dear chil- 
dren? And see how clearly it is explained in 
the 7th verse of your lesson : " And God made 
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the expanse, and divided the waters which 
were under the expanse from the watera 
which were above the expanse: and ît was 
so." 

There is still one thing more on which a 
Word of explanation is necessary. At first 
sight you may, perhaps, imagine that in thèse 
lines Moses mentions a thing of very small 
importance as one of the works of création 
produced on the second day; and that he 
comparea together things of very unequal 
greatness, when he tells us that God divided 
the watera above from the watera helow, 
What are thèse clouds (perhaps you may say) 
which we see floating over our heads, when 
compared with the rushing rivers which flow 
over the earth, or with the immense océans 
which cover two-thirds of our globe? To 
compare the waters above in any degree to 
the waters below, is like comparing a single 
glass of water to our beautiful lake. 

Ah, dear childrenl this considération gives 
us another proof of the divine wisdom of the 
Bible, which told so long ago that the watera 
ahove had an importance imknown to the 
ancients, and only lately discovered by modem 
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science. The learned Mr. Arago tells us, that 
he bas recently calculated that the force neces- 
sary to raise the water to the douds in one 
year, is greater than what the strength of ail 
the nations of the earth united could do in 
200,000 years. Hâve you ever thought of 
the size of the great rivera of our globe, many 
of which are broader than our Lake of Geneva 
is at Eolle, and several of which hâve a course of 
1)etween three and four thousand miles, such as 
the Amazon, the Mississippi, the Orinoco? Hâve 
you ever thought of the quantity of water in the 
rivera of Switzerland alone, the Ehone,theArve, 
the Aar, the Reuss, the Ehine, and so many 
othera, which hâve been flowing for thousands 
of yeara? The Rhône was flowing on as it 
does now, a thousand and nine hundred yeara 
ago, when Julius Csesar visited Geneva, fifty 
yeara before the time of our Lord Jésus Christ. 
Whence came ail thèse watersî From the 
mountains, you will say. Yes, but whence 
did the mountains receive them ? They were 
poured down on the mountains from the 
watera above. Thus you see that the water 
of ail thèse great rivera, the Aar, the Ehone, 
the Eeuss, the Ehine, &c., &c., has floated over 
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our heads in the expanse above, before ît 
came down to flow through our valleys below; 
and even far more than ail the water of the 
rivers has floated above us in the clouds, for it 
bas been reckoned that in France, for example, 
only a third of the water which is poured 
down from above flows away in the rivers. 

Ah, dear children, our time is limited, or I 
should hâve liked to tell you much more about 
the wonders of the atmosphère ; for instance, 
I should hâve wished to tell you about the 
winds and their wonderful circuits, so well 
described by Solomon (Ecoles. L 6) ; about the 
wonders of the clouds, which are raised up 
from ail seas and océans by the atmosphère, 
and carried from one side of the globe to the 
other on the wings of the wind ; about the 
wonders of the rain, — the form in which a 
mass of wàter is poured down gently and by 
degrees through the air from the waters above, 
while, if this great quantity of water fell at 
once, it would be enough to crush our houses, 
to tear up by the roots our mightiest forests, 
and to lay waste our cities and fields. I should 
Uke to tell you, too, about the treasures of 
the snow, which, by means of the same bene- 
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fioent atmosphère, descends gently on our 
mountains every winter, and is there stored 
up to feed the brooks and rivera, and refresli 
the fields parched by the summer's heat. " It 
is the atmosphère,'^ says Lieutenant Maury, 
" which draws up vapoura from the sea and 
land; retains them dissolved in itself, or sus- 
pended in cistems of clouds; carries them from 
one hémisphère to another, and throws them 
down again in snow, rain,'or dew, when they 
are required. It is the atmosphère which 
bends the rays of the sun from their path, to 
cause them to produce the bright and lovely 
tints of twilight, or of early dawn ; for with- 
out the atmosphère the sun would burat on 
us on a sudden at his rising, without the gentle 
préparation of the dawn, and would disappear 
so suddenly at his setting as to remove us at 
once from the blaze of noon into midnight 
darknesa Without the atmosphère we should 
hâve no twilight to soften and beautify the 
landscape, no clouds to shade us from the 
scorching heat. It is the atmosphère which 
brings to our lungs the gas which vivifies and 
warms our frames, which feeds the flame of 
DUT life, as it keeps up the flame of our firea 
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It is the atmosphère which cames away the 
air which we hâve destroyed by breathing 
it, and takes it to feed the plants. The 
carbonic acid with which to-day our breathing 
fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way round the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves ; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it 
to add to their stature; the cocoa-nuts of 
Tahiti wiU grow rapidly upon it; and the 
palms and bananas of Japan will change it 
into flowers. The atmosphère is a great réser- 
voir which supplies the food of living créatures; 
for the animal feeds on the plant, and the plant 
sucks in much of its food from the air." 

Animais are fumished with legs to move 
about, claws and mouths to seize their prey, — 
they can go to look for their food, lay hold on 
it, and swallow it; but the plants cannot move 
from the place where they grow, they must 
wait till their food cornes to them. Every 
breath of air that rushes past them is loaded with 
the supply they need, in a form invisible to our 
eyes, — hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and watery 
vapour are ever ready in the air for their wants, 
not only to give them food at the riglit time, 
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but in the very form in wliich it can be of use, 
as their leaves are formed to absorb ib; that is, 
to draw it in. 

[" The atmosphère/' says a philosopher,* " is 
a spherical shell, whieh surrounds our earth to 
a depth unknown to us." " Its upper surface 
cannot be nearer to us than fifty, or further 
off than five hundred miles. It surrounds us 
on ail sides, yet we see it not ; it presses on 
us with a load of fifteen pounds on every 
square inch ôf surface of our bodies, or jfrom 
seventy to one hundred tons on us in ail, yet 
we do not so much as feel its weight. Softer 
than the softest down, — more impalpable than 
the finest gossamer, it leaves the cobweb undis- 
turbed, and scarcely stirs the lightest flower 
that feeds on the dewit supplies; yet it bears 
the fleets of nations on its wings around the 
world, and crushes the most refractory sub- 
stances with its weight. When in motion, its 
force is sufficient to level the most stately 
forests and the firmest buildings to the earth; 
to raise the waters of the océan into ridges 
like mountains, and dash the strongesb ships 
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to pièces like toys. It warms and cools by 
tums the earth and the living créatures that 
inhabit it."] 

But we hâve said enough at présent about 
this wonderful création of the second day; I 
must condude with but one word more. 

Oh, pray to God, dear children, and ask 
him to cause his divine présence to be to your 
Bouls what the atmosphère is to your bodies. 
yes! as the air which you breathe sur- 
rounds you on every side; presses on you, 
though you can neither see it nor feel its 
weight ; supplies you with the breath of life, 
quickens, refreshes, and revives your bodies; 
80 let it be with the présence of God in your 
soula Oh, ask him to be to you what he is 
to ail who truly believe in him, — " the same 
God and Father of ail, who is above ail, and 
through ail, and in you ail'* (Eph. iv. 6) ; 
so that you may abide in him and he in you ; 
that you may ail live in him, by him, and for 
him. 

The subject of the next lesson will be from 
the 9th to the 13th verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis, along with the first eight verses of 
thel04thPsalm. 
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OHAPTER VL 

THE TH£EB GSEAT WOKDEBS OF THE THIED DAT. 

'*And God sald, Let the waters nnder the heaven be gathered togcther 
nnto one place, and letthe dry landappear: andltwasao. And God 
called the dry land Earth ; and the gathering together of the waten 
eaUed he Seas: and God saw that It was good. And God aaid, Let the 
earth bring forth graas, the herb yleldlng seed, and the firoit-tree yleld- 
Ing fruit after hls klnd, whose aeed le in ItseU; npon the earth; and It 
was 80u And the earth bronght forth grass, and herb yleldlng seed 
after hla klnd, and the tree yleldlng fruit, whose seed was In Itsel^ 
after hls klnd: and God saw that It was good. And the evenlng and 
ihe momlng were the third day.**~Gxir. L 9-18. Pa dv. 1-& 

We have now corne to the third day of crea- 
tion. The works of the first two days have 
been great and wonderful, but the works of 
the third day are more magnifîcent still. They 
are terrible and charming in tum; terrible in 
the first two wonders that were done, charm- 
mg and delightful in the third. 

At the end of the second day our globe 
was still on fire within, and stiU entîrely 
covered with water. But the reign of dark- 
ness and silence was at an end ; light had 
appeared on the first day, and the air, the in- 
strument of Sound, had been created on the 
second; the waters above, raised to the heights 
of the expanse, and reflecting in the sky light 
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and its glorious colours, floated majestîcally 
through the air, borne on the wings of the 
wind; while beneath, the roar of the tempest^ 
the loud voice of the thunder, and the sonnd 
of many waters conld now be heard. 

Yet there was no life, either on the earth, 
in the air, or in the waters. 

On the third day three wonders appeared 
in succession, whichi shall try to explain to you. 

Fi/rst wonder. The crust of the earth, 
which had been long forming beneath the 
waters above the buming fires within, burst 
forth impetuously, upheaved from the bottom 
of the océan by the mighty power of the fire, 
tossed up by volcanoes and their buming gases, 
— the dry land rose, welcomed by the noise 
of thunder and the roar of the stormy and 
troubled waters. What a grand and terrible 
scène ! 

Second wonder. The great abyss of waters, 
which had overflowed the whole earth, threw 
themselves, at God's command, into the vast 
depths prepared for them, and were surrounded 
by his power with barriers which their wild 
waves dared not cross without his permission ; 
"The Lord set a compass upon the face of 
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the depth: he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waters should not pass hîs command- 
ment, when he appointed the foundatîons of 
the eaxth" (Prov. viii. 27, 29). What a 
terrible scène, yet how full of majesty ! 

Thi/rd wonder, — ^the last and the most 
marvellous of the three. Life at last began 
on the earbL The earth and the air, the 
store-houses of food for the plants, were pre- 
pared, and the great femily of plants appeared. 
What a numerous family they are ! Some 
botanists reckon 60,000 varieties, and M. de 
Candolle says that there are 100,000 spe- 
cies. Wliat a charming covering for the de- 
solate and bare earth, worn by the waters, 
tossed by the fire ! The earth, at God's com- 
mand, brings forth her buds, and giant trees 
and grass, and ail green things, spring up in 
beauty. " Ib is the reign of plants, when the 
earth was covered with mighty forests such as 
no human eye has ever seen, although we may 
guess their beanty from their vast remains 
and the dark pictures of their graceful leaves 
and tall stems which they hâve left printed on 
the rocks below the surface of the earth." And 
oh 1 wonder of wonders ! ail thèse new and 
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charming works of Qod hâve their seed în 
themselves, — ^all thèse innumerable kinds of 
plants bear fruit, each according to its kînd, 
and so are prepared to continue and reproduce 
themselves for thousands of years. 

Thus, step by step, calling forth one won- 
derful work aller another, God was prepar- 
ing a dwelling-place for his people, long before 
he formed them. The coals that warm us, 
and the gas which lights us, were stored up 
long âges ago for our use, deep below the sur- 
face of the earth. Should not such thoughts 
fiU our soûls with deepest gratitude and love 
to Him who has so graciously provided for our 
every want ? 

This whole subject is so marvellous and so 
deeply interesting that I hâve not time to ex- 
plain it now, and it must be lefb to a future 
lesson. 

Meantime let us retum to our verses for 
to-day. I shall begin with verse 13, — " The 
evening and the mommg were the third day;" 
because the third day, like the others, began 
with an " evening," Is it any wonder that 
there was a retum of darkness while such 
great révolutions were preparing under the 
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watery abyss ? When the crust which had 
been so long forming under the depths of the 
océan, boiling and surging over the mighty 
fires withîn, was at last upheaved above the 
surface of the water, with its valleys, its 
mountains, its volcanoes, its half-melted rocks 
and rivera of boiling lava — amid awful ex- 
plosions, terrible earthquakes, and showera of 
ashes — ^was it wonderful that, in this struggle 
and war of the raging éléments, thick vaponrs 
arose to obscure the air, and darkness again 
covered for a time the face of the earth ? 

In order to make you underatand this bet- 
ter, I shall give you an account of the effect 
of one volcano, and then you may judge in a 
degree what our world must hâve been whea 
its whole crust was burating up on ail sides, 
tom and tossed by the fierce fires. 

Some yeara ago I visited the kingdom of 
Naples, and near the volcano of Vesuvius I saw 
the remains of two large cities which had been 
completely buried under the ashes of its first 
recorded éruption, which took place seventy- 
nine yeara after the time of our Lord Jésus 
Christ. Thèse buried cities were discovered in 
modem times by people whowere digging a welJ 
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near the place. I also saw tbe famous Cape 
Misene, situated about fifteen miles from Vesu- 
vius, where tbe Roman fleet was lying at 
anchor whilst their commander, the celebrated 
Pliny, perished in the éruption. His nephew, 
who was présent, relates that even at mid- 
day thick darkness covered the countiy, 
caased by the showers of ashes; and it has 
been said that the ashes of Vesuvius were then 
carried the length of the AMcan coast, and 
even as far as Palestine. 

But it may be more interesting to you to 
hear of an éruption nearer our own times; so 
I shall tell you about one which took place, 
during my youth, in the Island of Sumbawa, 
in the East Indies. The earth was shaken 
violently for a distance of 1,000 miles, and 
the darkness was so great that at midday, in 
the Island of Macassar (situated as far from 
the volcano as Paris is from Geneva), a man 
could not see his hand when he lield it up 
before his eyes. I shall give you the officiai 
report of this éruption, sent to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the English governor of Java, by the 
commander of the East Indîa Company's 
ship Benares, which was lyîng at Macassar 
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at the time. It is dated the 1 2th of April 
1815. 

" On the 5th of April/' he wrîtes, " a firing of 
cannon was heard at Macassar, continuing at in- 
tervais ail the aftemoon, and apparently coming 
from the southward. Toward sunset the reports 
seemed to hâve approached much nearer, and 
sounded like heavy guns, wîth occasional slight 
reports between. Supposing it to be occasioned 
by pirates, a detachment of.-troops was em- 
barked on board the Honourable Company's 
cruiser Benares, and sent in search of them ; 
but after examining the neighbouring islands, 
returned to Macassar on the 8th without hav- 
îng found any cause for alarm. During the 
night of the llth the firing was again heard, 
but much lower ; and towards moming the 
reports were in quick succession, sometimes 
like three or four guns fired together, and so 
heavy that they shook the ship, as they did 
also the houses in Fort Rotterdam. Some of 
them seemed so near that I sent people to the 
cnast-heads to look out for the flashes, and 
weighed at day-dawn, proceeding to the 
southward to ascertain the cause. The mom- 
ing of the ]2th was extremely dark and 
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lowering, particularly to the southward and 
south-west; the wind light, and from the 
eastward. At eight A.M. ît was apparent that 
Bome extraordinary occurrence had taken place ; 
the face of the heavens to the southward and 
westward had assumed a dark aspect, and it 
was much darker than before the sun rose. As 
it came nearer it assumed a dusky red ap- 
pearance, and spread fast over every part of 
the heavens. By ten it was so dark that a 
ship could hardly be seen a mile distant. By 
eleven the whole of the heavens were obscured, 
except a small space near the horizon to the 
eastward, the quarter from which the wind 
came. The ashes now began to fall in showers, 
and the appearance was altogether truly awful 
and alarming. By noon the light that had 
remained in the eastem part of the horizon 
had disappeared, and complète darkness covered 
the fdce of day. This continued so profound 
during the remainder of the day, that / nefver 
aaw anythmg to equal it va the darkest night; 
it was impossible to see your hand when held 
up close to your eyes. The ashes fell without 
intermission throughout the night, and were so 
light and subtile, that notwithstanding the pre- 
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caution of spreading awnings fore and affc as 
much as possible, they pervaded every part of 
the sbip. 

" At six o'dock the next morning it con- 
tinned as dark as ever, but began to dear at 
half-past seven; and about eight o'dock 
objects could be faintly discemed upon deck. 
From this time it began to get lighter very fast. 

"The appearance of the ship when daylight 
retumed was most singular, every part being 
covered with the falling matter : it had the 
appearance of calcined pumice-stone, nearly 
the colour of wood ashes ; it lay in heaps of a 
foot in depth on many parts of the deck, and 
several tons weight of it must hâve bçen 
thrown overboard ; for though an impalpable 
powder or dust when it fell, it was when 
compressed of considérable weight. A pint 
measure of it weighed twelve ounces and 
three-quarters ; it was perfecbly tasteless, and 
did not affect the eyes with painful sensa- 
tion ; had a fidnt bumt smell, but no- 
thing like sulphur ; when mixed with water 
it formed a tenacious mud, difficult to be 
washed off. 

" By noon of the 1 2th the sun made his 
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appearance again, but very faintly, through 
the dusky atmosphère, the air beîng still 
cbarged with asbes, which continued to fiill 
ligbtly ail day. 

"From the 12th to the 15th the atmos- 
phère continued thick and dusky, the rays of 
the Sun scarce able to penetrate through it, 
with little or no wind the whole time." 

(" The Tomboro Mountain, from which the 
éruption proceeded, is in a direct line from 
Macassar, about 217 nautical miles distance/') 

" On the moming of the 1 3th left Macassar, 
and on the 1 8th made Sumbawa. On approach- 
ing the coast passed through great quantities of 
pumice-stone floating on the sea; which had 
at first strongly the appearance of shoals, so 
much so that I sent a boat to examine one, 
which, at the distance of less than a mile, I 
took for a dry sand-bank upwards of three 
mUes in length, with black rocks in several 
parts of it. It proved to be a complète mass 
of pumice-stone floating on the sea, some 
inches in depth, with great numbers of trees 
and logs, that appeared to be burnt and 
shivered as if by lightning. The boat had 
much difBculty in pulling through it, and. 
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tintil we reached the entrance of Bima Bay, 
the sea was literally covered with shoals of 
pumîce and floating timber. 

" The shores of the bay had a most dreary 
appearance, being entirely covered with ashes. 

" From the account of the Résident of Bima 
ît appears that the éruption proceeded from 
the Tomboro Mountain, situated about forty 
miles to the westward of Bima. On the night 
of the llth the explosions he represents to 
hâve been most terrifie, and compares them to 
the report of a heavy mortar close to his ear. 
The darkness commenced at seven in the 
moming, and continued twelve hours longer 
than it did at Macassar. The fall of ashes 
was so heavy as to break the Resident's house 
in many places, and render it uninhabitable, 
as well as many other houses in the town. 
The wind was still during the whole time, but 
the sea greatly agitated ; its waves rolled in 
upon the shore, and filled the lower parts of 
the houses with water a foot deep. Every 
boat was forced from the anchorage and 
driven on shore." 

Yet this ail happened at forty miles distance 
from the volcano. 
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The following account îs given by the 
Rajah of Saugar, a spectator of the éruption : — 

"About seven P.M. on the lOth of April, 
three distinct volumes of fiame burst forth 
near the top of Tomboro Mountain, ail of them 
apparently within the verge of the crater, and 
afber ascending separately to a veiy great 
height, their tops united in the air in a 
troubled, confused manner. In a short time 
the whole mountain next Saugar appeared 
like a body of liquid fîre, extending itself in 
every direction. 

" The fire and columns of flame continued 
to rage witb unabated fury until the darkness 
caused by the quantity of falling matter 
obseured it, at about eight P.M. Stones at this 
time fell very thick at Saugar, some of them 
as large as two fists, but generally not larger 
than walnuts. Between nine and ten p.m. 
ashes began to fall, and soon after a violent 
whirlwind ensued, which blew down nearly 
every house in the village of Saugar, carrying 
the tops and light parts wifch it. In the part 
of Saugar nearest Tomboro its effects were 
much more violent, tearing up by the roots 
the largest trees, and carrying them into the 
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air, together with men, houses, cattle, and 
whatever else came within its influence/' 
(This will account for the immense number of 
fioating trees Been at Bea.) 

" Of the whole of the villages of Tomboro, 
Jempo, containing about forty inhabitants, is 
the only one remaining. In Precate no 
vestige of a house is left. Twenty-six of the 
people, who were at Sumbawa at the time, are 
the whole of the population who hâve 
escaped 

" From the most particular inquiries which 
I hâve been able to make, there were certainly 
not fewer than 12,000 individuals in Tom- 
boro and Precate at the time of the éruption. 
The trees and herbage along the whole of the 
north and west sides of the peninsula hâve 
been completely destroyed/' 

It has been ascertained that thèse éruptions 
of the Tomboro Mountain were heard through 
the whole chain of the Molucca Islands, from 
Sumatra to Temate. The same noise, taken 
by ail who heard it to be a cannonade, was 
heard at varions stations along the coast. 
" From Sumbawa to the port of Sumatra, where 
the Sound was noticed, is about 970 geogra- 
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phical miles in a direct Une ; &om Sumbawa 
to Temate (where the sound was also heard) 
is a distance of 720 miles The dis- 
tance to which the doud of ashes was carried, 
so thickly as to produce darkness, is dearly 
pointed out to hâve been the Island of 
Celebes and the districts of Gresie on Java. 
The former is 217 nautical miles distant from 
the seat of the volcano; the latter, in a direct 
Une, more than 300 geographical miles dis- 
tant."* 

Such is the effect of a single volcano even 
at so many hundréd miles distance. M. Qay 
Lussac knew only of 163 at présent buming 
on the earth ; but M. de Quatrefages has 
reckoned that there are 559 either buming or 
half extinguished."f Besides thèse there are 

* See " Life of Sir' Stamford Raffles." 

t The following table glves the nmnber and the geographical dlatribo- 
fclon of ail the volcanoes and so^atarat (semi-extinct yolcanoes) whoao 
existence has hitherto been verified:— 

Paru of the World. 

Europe, ... 
Asia, 

Aft*ica, ... 
America, ... 
The Océan, 

186 S7S ÙSO 



■Volcano»! of 
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Total. 
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18 


22 


65 


7J 


126 


13 


12 


86 


114 


90 


2(>4 


... 


182 


182 
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the traces of thousands of volcanoes wholly 
extinct, în every part of the globe. Imagine, 
then, how deep must hâve been the darknesa 
produced by ail the volcanoes of the third day, 
when the whole of the immense crust of the 
earth was at once upheaved by the force of the 
internai fire ! Think of the conmiotion of a 
world covered with volcanoes ! 

But I must now retum to the other verses 
of your lesson. Read verse 9. 

" ÂTid Ood saidy Leù the waters wnder tlte 
heaven he gathered together unto one place, 
omd Ut the drry îomd appear: and it vxxa ao" 

" God 8aid« 
Be gathered now, ye waters nnder heaven, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear. 
Immediately the monntaina hoge appear 
Emergent, and their broad, bare backs npheave 
Into the cloadi; their tops aacend the sky: 
So high as heayed the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacions bed of waters : thither they 
Hasted with glad precipitance, nproU'd 
As drops on dust conglobhig fiK>m the dry ; 
Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct 
For haste ; such flight the great command Impressed 
On the swift floods.'* 

àfaton. 

Oh, wonderful spectacle ! The scène was 
then preparing, the very place where I was 
destined one day to appear — the place where 

(31) 9 
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I was to run my race and finish my course hère 
below, and then meet my Redeemer. God 
has summoned thîs earth to appear above the 
fire and above the waters, — ^this earth, to 
which the Word made flesh was to corne, long 
afterwards, to manifest the glory and the 
mercy of the Eternal to every créature under 
neaven. It was on this earth that he spoke 
thèse wonderful words : " No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven" (John iii. 13). 

Remark hère the words used by Moses. 
He does not say, God said, Let the dry land 
be created. No ; he says, " God said, Let 
the dry land ajppear" The dry land had 
been long before formed and prepared at the 
bottom of the waters. It existed already, but 
it was necessary that part of it should be 
raised up, that it might appear above the 
waters; and that part of it should be lowered 
to receive into its depths and hollows the 
abundance of the waters, for God said also, 
" Let the waters under the heaven be ga- 
thered together unto one place ; and it was so/' 

Hâve you ever seen jewellers or silver- 
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Bmiths melting métal in their crucibles in a 
hot furnace ? If so, you may Lave seen the 
crust or scum of the impurities mixed with 
the métal rising to the top. Well, thus pro- 
bably the crust rose, under the depths of the 
sea, on the surface of the boiling metals be- 
neath. Under the fourfold influence of the 
fire, the water, and the surging and- foaming 
metals and gases, a crust was formed, which was 
shaken about under the boilîng abyss of waters, 
whilst this crust and thèse waters were con- 
stantly pierced and disturbed by the melted 
rocksy the gas, and the fires bursting up 
through them. It was this crust, so formed, 
part of which at God's command appeared 
on" the third day above the surÊice of the 
waters, whilst at the same time part of it bent 
to receive into its mysterious depths the gather- 
ing together of the seas. 

" Lord, my God, thou art very great," 
exclaims the Psalmièt, speaking of thèse won- 
ders of création. " Thou makest the flamîng 
fire thy servant. Thou coveredst the earth 
with the deep as with a garment : the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they hasted away. They go up by the moun- 
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tains ; they go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded for them, 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they tum not again to cover the 
earth'* (Ps.civ. 1, 4-9). 

But perhaps you may ask why I always 
speak of buming, melted metals in the interior 
of the earth ? Even if it has been discovered 
that the interior is on fire, yet how can we 
know that the buming material with which 
it is filled must be metallic? 

We know it for two reasons, both very 
simple. We know it, first, from the weight 
of our globe; for it has been proved, by means 
of a very correct instrument called the pen- 
dulum, and by other processes that you will 
understand when you are older,'that our globe, 
with its earths, its rocks, and its waters, 
weighs twice as much as if it were ail com- 
posed of marble, more than five and a half 
times as much as if it were ail of water, and 
only a little less than if it were ail made of 
melted iron or zinc : therefore, if it weighs 
twice as much as marble, it must necessarily 
be, that ail within it which is neither earth 
nor rock must be metallic. 
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There is yet another way of proving it, 
more simple stilL Chemists hâve examined 
the composition of the crust of our globe, and 
of the earth on which we tread, and they tell 
us that ail the substances of which the earths 
of our fields and the rocks of our mountains 
are composed, are différent kinds of the rust of 
metals. Ochre is the rust of iron ; white-lead 
is the rust of lead; lime is the rust of a métal 
named calcium ; soda, potash, magnesîa, alu- 
mina, silex, are the rust of metals named 
sodium, potassium, magnésium, aluminum, 
silicon. Thus, for example, the rocks of the 
Jura, of which we build our finest houses, are 
composed of the rust of calcium, combined 
with fixed air, or carbonic acid; the sand- 
stones that we bring from Lausanne, or from 
Savoy, are composed of silidous sand, mixed 
with a cément of lime and iron. Qun-flint is 
composed of a rust of silicon mixed with the 
rusts of iron and of aluminum. The lava of 
volcanoes is half formed of the rust of sili- 
con, mixed with those of iron, of sodiimi, 
and of aluminum. The hard granité of Mont 
Blanc, of which our pavements are made, 
is also chiefly composed of the rust of sili- 
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con^ combined with magnesia, alumîna, and 
potask 

Thus, then, the crust of our earth waa 
formed, and deposited beneath the waters 
until the thîrd day of création, when God 
saîd, " Let the w^aters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear: and it was so." 

I wish, before going further, to cause you 
to remark hère the divine wisdom of the 
Scriptures in the admirable correctness with 
which they are expressed, and how far their 
divine and simple narratives hâve been before 
ail the leaming of man, by many, many 
centuries. 

Leamed men, for more than a century, 
hâve devoted themselves with great ardour to 
the study of mountains, mines, volcanoes, 
rocks, and ail the materials of which the 
earth is composed, in order to discover, if 
possible, what has been the history of our 
globe before man was created. 

As the earth is called "gre" in Greek, this 
kind of study has been named "geologj''/' 

The fathers of this interesting science were 
two illustrions Genevese, MM. de Luc and de 
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Saussure, who were bom in 1727 and 1740 
respectively. M. de Luc especially devoted 
himself to explain in his writings the deep 
and superhuman wisdom of the Book of Ge- 
nesîs. He was reader to Queen Charlotte, 
consort of George III. of England, and he de- 
dicated to her a séries of letters about the 
formation of the mountaîns and the history of 
the earth's crust, which are held in high 
esteem. 

M. de Saussure also published very interest- 
ing books on the same subject; and as he 
was the first leamed man who succeeded in 
climbing to the top of Mont Blanc, he made 
many interesting discoveries there. I shall 
tell you in a future lesson of several things 
which he remarked about the Alps, when he 
looked at them from this high point. 

For a long time thèse learned men and 
their successors remarked that two kinds of 
rocks existed in the mountains very différent 
from each other. Some had evidently been 
formed under the waters, for they are strati- 
fied (that is, composed of strata or layers de- 
posited successively one above the other); 
and others had as evidently been formed in 
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the fire, for, instead of being stratified, tliey 
are composed of substances that hâve been 
melted and crystallized. Therefore, leamed 
men were for a long time divided into two 
parties, of which one said, ' The cnist of the 
earth was formed by the fire;' and the other 
said, * No, gentlemen ; the crust of the earth 
was formed by water.' 

But the Bible, which contaîned more know- 
ledge than was known to leamed men, had 
said long before, * You are both rîght, and 
both wrong;' for the Bible had taught, more 
than 3,300 years ago, that the crust of the 
earth was formed by the combined action of 
fire and water, the unstratified rocks having 
been formed by the fire, under the weight of 
the abyss of waters; and the stratified rocks 
having been deposited in the water, in the 
midst of a deep océan, subjected also to the 
action of the fire below. 

Well, dear friends, this is the opinion held 
by ail leamed men now, whether they love 
the Bible or not. Is not ail this very ad- 
mirable ? 

Consider, then, that the condition of the 
earth on which we live, which has risen ont 
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of the fire and out of the water, ought ever 
to remînd us of our dependence on God, and 
ought to teacli us that we are kept and 
guarded from day to day by his almighty 
power. We know that the crust which covers 
our globe, on which we build our houses and 
our cities, is placed above the fire§ which are 
surging beneath, like a frail raft floating over 
a sea of liquid fire. A leamed modem 
geologist, Mr. Buckland, tells us that scientific 
men hâve cotinted in thîs crust about twenty- 
eight kinds of stratified rocks (such as sand- 
stones and chalks, &;c.), each on an average 
about 1,000 feet in depth; and about eight 
kinds of unstratified rocks (such as granité, 
gneiss, &;c.), each having a still greater depth ; 
so that the thickness of the entire crust may 
be reckoned nearly nine miles in depth, — 
that is to say, about three times the height 
of Mont Blana 

What is this when compared with the size 
of the earth, a globe 24,000 miles in circum- 
ference, and about 8,000 miles in diameter ! 
The form of the earth has ofben been compared 
to an orange; but the skin of the orange is 
much thicker, in proportion to its size, than the 
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crust which envelops the fluid part of our globe 
is, when compared wîth the sîze of the earth. 
Think, then, how thin îs the crust on which 
we tread, and how near the fires below are to 
us. What wonder îs it îf thîs thîn crust is 
often shaken and disturbed by the outbursts 
and movements of the fire and boiling gas 
withîn î 

It is but a short time ago sinoe the inhabi- 
tants of Geneva felt the earth trembling on 
the right bank of the Rhône. Did any of 
you visit, during the summer of 1856, the 
unhappy Valley of Viége, in the Canton du 
Valais? If so, you must hâve seen the country 
laid waste, houses overthrown, rocks cleft and 
dashed down into the valley. Thus, you see, 
it is but a short time since the crust of the 
earth shook and trembled even among the 
mighty Alpine mountains; and at the rocky 
base of the gigantic Monte Rosa, of the Cer- 
vin, and of the Gemmi, the earth quaked, 
and the rocks were clefb, and the solid ground 
was burst open, by the power of the internai 
fire I 

[Disturbances and convulsions such as thèse 
took place not long ago on varions parts of 
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the earth's surface. Islands hâve risen in 
the waters, and disappeared again ; moun- 
tains hâve been npheaved; earthquakes hâve 
made the fields shake like a stormy sea, 
and hâve even been felt in both hémisphères 
at once. " We see that everythîng teaches us 
that the crust which we call terra firma in 
reality very little merits that title."] 

"A very erroneous idea/' says M. de 
Quatrefages, " is generally entertained in ré- 
férence to the thickness and soKdity of the 
earth's crust, The following figures will fîir- 
nish a more exact idea on this subject : — 

" The uppermost strata of the soil share in 
ail the variations of température which dépend 
upon the seasons ; and this influence is exerted 
to a depth which, although it varies with the 
latitude, is never very great. Beyond this 
point the température rises in proportion as 
we descend to greater depths, and it has been 
shown, by numerous and often-repeated ex- 
periments, that the increase of température is 
on an average one degree (Fahrenheit) for 
about every 54*5 feet. Hence it results that 
at a depth of about twelve miles from the 
surface, we should be on the verge of the in- 
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candescent mass which constitutes almost the 
whole of our globe. 

'* Now this thickness, when compared wifch 
the dimensions of the earth, "would represent 
about one inch for a globe whose diameter 
is about nîne yards. In other words, ît 
would very nearly equal the thickness of a 
sheet of ordinary letter paper for one of those 
globes which are commonly used for geogra- 
phical studies. With this illustration of the 
question before us, we cease to be astonished 
■at the movements which can agitate this 
pellicle; and, indeed, if there is anything to 
excite our surprise, it is rather that the habit- 
able surface of our globe has not more fre- 
quently been the théâtre of such convulsions, 
— which, although they might be terrible in 
their results to ourselves, would not the less 
remain almost inappréciable on the vast extent 
of our planet.'' 

Thus you see, dear children, how very thin 
is the peUicle which surrounds our globe. 
When you look at the giant mountains which 
suiTOund us, it is strange to think, that though 
their tops are covered with snow, and cool 
streams of water are flowing down their sides, 
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yet tlieir feet (so to speak), at a depth of 
twelve or fourteen miles below the surface, are 
plunged in the hot floods of boiling lava and 
eyer-buming fires within the globe. 

How wonderful it is that the crust on which 
we live is kept so firm and fixed as it is I How 
marvellous is the power of God, Vho called 
the dry land up from -the depths, and estab- 
lished it in its appointed place, and resirains 
both fire and water from overwhelming it 
again ! 

The Book of Job (speaking of the thin 
crust which God caused to appear on the third 
day, and which is called "earth'' in the lOth 
verse,) proclaims the inability of man to tell 
how this "dry land'' is kept firm and fixed 
over the fires beneath : " The Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind, and said, Who ia 
this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like a 
man ; for I will demand of thee, and answer 
thou me. Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earthf déclare, if thou hast 
understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched 
the Une upon it î Whereupon are the founda- 
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fcîons thereof fastened ? or who laid the comer- 
stone thereof?" (Job xxxviii 1-6.) 

Hâve I not already told you, dear children, 
that it has been reckoned that there are hun- 
dreds of volcanoes at présent buming in dif- 
férent parts of the globe, and that there are 
traces of thousands now whoUy extinct? Thus, 
althongh the earth itself is preserved, changes 
are still taking place to a smaU extent on its 
surface, w^hich serve to remind ns of the fire 
beneath. 

" In 1 831 an island, called the Isle of Julia, 
rose in the Sicilian waters, although not a^trace 
of it now remains ; at other times thèse islands 
become solid and increase in number, — as, for 
instance, in the case of Santorin, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Azores, where in 1757 nine 
new islands were formed in less than a twelve- 
month. Plains hâve been npheaved in a single 
night, — as was the case at Mechoachan at the 
time of the formation of the volcano of JoruUo 
in 1759, an account of which is given by Baron 
Humboldt : — 

*' A tract of land, not less than from three 
to four miles in extent, rose up in the shape of 
a dôme, and those who saw it said that flames 
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were seen issuing £t*om a space of more than 
six square miles, while fragments of bmning 
rocks were thrown up to an immense height, 
and the surface of the ground undulated like 
an agitated sea. Two brooks, which watered 
the plantations, threw themselves into the bum- 
ing chasms. Thousands of small cônes rose 
suddenly ; and in the midst of thèse, six great 
masses sprung up, having an élévation of from 
1,312 to 1,640 feet above the original level of 
the plain. The most elevated of thèse mounds 
is the great volcano of Jorullo, which is con- 
tinually buming." ^ 

In something of the same way thousands of 
the coral islands of the Pacific Océan hâve 
been lifted above the waves ; since their coral 
rocks hâve been formed under the surface of 
the water, as the little créatures by which they 
are constructed die as soon as they are out of 
it. The coasts of Sweden hâve been recently 
raised several feet above the sea level, and the 
same thing has takpn place in Chili You 
see, then, that ail over the crust of our globe 
we may observe traces of the work of the fire 
which is beneath it. 

In the year 1787* when M. de Saussure 
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ascended to the top of Mont Blanc, the highest 
point in Europe, he remarked, not without much 
astonisbment, that when he looked at the 
magnificent range of hills around him, they 
appeared to be plaeed round Mont Blanc as 
the leaves of an artichoke are round its centre. 
Since then geologists hâve agreed that many 
of our largest granité mountains are of a later 
origin than some of the othera Piercing 
through the older mountains, and pushing 
them aside ail around, they hâve risen like 
giants even above the clouds, raised by the 
power of the hidden fîres. 

Geologists hâve also remarked, when study- 
ing the stratified rocks and mountains ail oveï 
the world, that thèse are offcen cleft and rent 
asunder, and that the clefts and fissures hâve 
been filled with melted granité, or lavas, ot 
by the ores of the metals, — ^gold, silver, iron, 
copper, zînc, tin, or lead, which, gushing 
apwards in a melted state, hâve filled thèse 
cavities, and hâve then cooled and hard- 
ened. 

Well, dear children, I hope that you now 
understand something about tbe firat two 
ironders of the third day, — the dry land 
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appearing above the waters, and the watei-s 
being gatbered togetber into the places which 
God bad prepared for tbem, and so forming 
tbe magnificent océans and seas of our globe. 

How wonderful is the océan ! I wish I bad 
time and space to tell you something about 
its extent, — ^its tîdes, — ^îts upper and lower 
currents, ever flowing in theh* regular course, 
— ^its immense depths, which in some places 
reach to 40,000 or 50,000 feet, according to 
the soundings made by officers of the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

I should like to tell you also how very 
useful the océan is, — ^how very necessary it is, 
to keep up lîfe on our globe. For do not 
suppose that the proportions of the sea and 
of the dry land bave been fixed by chance. 
No ; our God has done ail by rule and mea- 
sure : "Who hath measured the waters in the 
hoUow of bis hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance?" 
(Isa. xl. 12). 

If the océans and seas were smaller than 

they are, our earth would perish, for the waters 

(31) 30 
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which are raised up in the air from their vast 
surface are indispensably necessaiy to water 
our fields and keep our rivera ever flowing. 
If the océans were larger, our earth would pro- 
bably become an uninhabitable marah, from 
the too great abundance of rain. 

Think, besides, of the use of the océan as the 
great highway of the worid. As the illustri- 
ons Fenelon has said, "Thèse vast océans, which 
seem at firat sight as if they were placed as 
bamera to divide the diflferent continents and 
lands of the earth, are, on the contraiy, the 
meeting-place of ail nations, who could in no 
other way travel over the globe, withput in- 
credible difficulties and dangera. It is by this 
boundless pathway across the deep that the 
Old Worid holds out her hand to the New, 
and that the New Worid sends to the Old its 
v^aluable productions and rich treasures. 

But, before concluding, I must say a single 
word about the tliird, and most wonderful of 
the Works of the third day. This was the birth 
of the plants, a family so numerous that M. de 
Candolle reckons that there are at least 60,000 
différent kinds. This was not a mare trans- 
formation; it was a new création, — a miracle, or 
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rather 60,000 miracles in ona A chemist 
can forin rocks, and even precious stones, by 
combining silicium, lime, carbon, &;c. ; but 
could any chemist form a tree, a blade of grass, 
a bit of moss, or the smallest living plant? 
Look at the flowers, the trees, the seeds, the 
fruits, and ail the wonders of vegetable life ! 
Oh, what a collection of miracles I but the 
miracle of miracles is, that each has " its seed 
in itself/' 

A watch, which is one of the most admir- 
able Works of man, is very inferior in its 
workmanship even to the smallest plant, which 
we can scarcely see without the help of a 
microscope ; but what would you think of a 
watch which could produce watches, which in 
their tum could produce other watches, and so 
on from génération to génération, from âge to 
ageî 

Oh, think of the power ôf God! the wisdom 
of God ! the beneficence and faithfulness of 
God! 

** And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth: and it was sa 
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And the earth brought forih grass, and herb 
yielding seed afber his kind, and ibe tree yield- 
ing fruit, wbose seed waa in itself, after bis 
kind: and God saw tbat it waa good. And 
tbe evening and tbe moming were tbe tbird 
day" (Gen. i 11-13). 

Let MB adore God in ail bis -works, and let 
us trust bis faitbfulness. 

Tbe next lesson will be from tbe lltb to 
tbe 13ib verse of tbe first cbapter of Geneûs. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PLANTS AND THEIR SEED8. 

** And Grod said, Let the earth bring torth grass, the herb ylelding seed, 
and the fiiiit tree ylelding fruit aller bis kind, wkose seed is in itselt 
upon the eaith : and it waa 80. And the earth bronght forth gnuM, 
and herb yielding seed after hto kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed waa in itseli; after his klnd : and God saw that it waa good. 
And the evenlng and the moming were the third day.'*— Gsbt. L 11-18 

We concluded our last lesson with the mère 
mention of the most magnificent of the works 
of the third day — ^the first appearance upon 
earth of the wonderfol family of plants. Let 
us consider this înteresting subject for a litfcle 
before we go on to the work of the fourth 
day, when God caused lights to shine in the 
sky, to divide the day from the night and to 
measure the time. 

Oh, may God dispose our hearts to meditate 
with deep attention and dévotion on his glori- 
ous Works ! 

I begin with the llth verse: *^ And Ood 
said, Let the earth bring forth graaa," &c. 

Kemark, I pray you, thèse words, "And 
Ood aaid!' Do not believe, as some self- 
styled philosophers prétend, that ail the 
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wonders of création are unfolded before youi 
eyes, by some power in themselves, in obédi- 
ence to the laws of nature once established. 
Do not imagine that light, the atmosphère, 
the plants, fishes, reptiles, birds, beasts, and 
lastly, man himsetf, hâve sprung naturally 
fi'om the earth or the waters;, as smoke mounts 
upwards, as a stone falls to the bottom of the 
water, or as a bird springs from the egg, — 
simply by the opération of rules and laws 
established at the beginning of the world. 
No ! " God said" — this was the true cause 
and first beginning of ail things. Ail the' 
great changes, ail the new créations of which 
we read, were produced by the power of hîs 
almighty word. " God said/' and everything 
had its being. " God said, Let there be 
light ; and there was light." " God said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass, herbs, and 
trees ;" and the earth brought them forth. 

Ah, dear children, I entreat you, when you 
read the Bible, and when you pray, ever to 
remember the almighty power of the word of 
God. Eepeat to yourselves that the word of 
God is powerful, — all-powerfuL Lord, 
grant that thy word may be all-powerful in 
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US, so that our feeble, sinful, and diseased 
soûls may be truly healed, cleansed, and saved! 
Lord Jésus, we say to thee as the œn- 
turion once did, " Speak the word only,'' and 
tby servant shall be healed (Matt. viiL 8). 
Lord Jésus, I wish most eamestly to be a true 
Christian ; I wish truly to love thee, to follow 
thee, never to offend thee more. " Speak the 
word only ;" say that I am to be cleansed and 
healed, and I shall be so ; say that the dry 
and barren soil of my soûl shall bring forth 
fniit, and it shall bring forth fruit. 

But we must go on : " The • mrth hrought 
fœiJi grass, herb/* &c. ; " and God saw that it 
was good/* 

" That it waa good ;*' that is, that it was 
magnificent and sufficient, — perfect in beau,ty, 
perfect in usefulness, perfect in abundance, 
perfect* in fruitfulness, perfect in continuance, 
perfect in variety and immensity. Living 
plants and trees are created, which hâve their 
seed in themselves, — the seed from which they 
are renewed, raised up again from génération 
to génération, from âge to âge, till the end of 
the world. Hâve you considered how very 
wonderful this is ? 
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Have you ever thought what life îs ? for it 
was then that life appeared for the first tîme 
upon the earth. The air, the winds, and- the 
tempests have no life ; the sea, the dry land, 
the mountains, the valleys, the rocks, the 
voleanoes and their flowing lavas, have no 
life — a gas has no life. But a tree and a 
plant have life, although they have not thought 
or feeling. Consider how the plant is born 
and grows : it springs from its seed as the 
bird springs from the egg ; it pierces the soil ; 
it grows up; ît is fed by the juices of the 
earth through the hundred mouths of its roots; 
it drinks through its leaves the air and the 
dew of heaven; and it faithfully gives out in 
return its delicious odours. We know that it 
even breathes, — it inhales and exhales the air; 
it sleeps in the night, and is revived to new 
beauty and vigour in the day. A life-giving 
juice circulâtes through ail its vessels, as the 
blood circulâtes in our veins. Every year it 
gives birth to numerous children, which re- 
semble the mother plant, and live, and grow, 
and breathe, and bring forth other plants in 
tlieir turn. 

I spoke to you in the last lesson of the 
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rocks wliich hâve been formed by deposits 
under the waters of the sea; of tbe gases 
which, on the second day, were mingled to 
form our atmosphère; of the dry land which 
rose above the level of the waters; and of the 
depths which were prepared to receîve the 
" gathering together of the waters/' In a cer- 
tain sensé, we might say that ail thèse were 
formed by the action of the fire, of the waters, 
of the gases, and of ail the éléments working 
upon each other, according to fixed laws given 
in the beginning. But what a différence is 
there when we come to the appearance of 
plants! It is no longer a development or a 
transformation which takes place; it is a new 
création, — ^it is life. Is it for a moment to 
be supposed that a cedar, an olive-tree, a 
sycamore, a vine, a rose, a narcissus, a hya- 
cinth, a lily, could spring of themselves from 
the dust of the earth, with their bulbs, their 
roots with hnndreds of mouths, their beautiful 
cellular tissue, their sap-vessels, theîr pith, 
their leaves with hmidreds of pores, their buds, 
their magnificent flowers and delicious fruit? 

Scientific men, such as Sir James Hall and 
others, hâve succeeded in imitating some 
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of the natural rocks in their laborai 
By taking chalk, silicium, vegetable mj 
and other things, and snbjecting thej 
strong beat and powerful pressure, they 
been able to manufSarCture, in small quant 
marble like that of our inountains, coal 
as we bum in our fires, crystallized sUi 
like the granités of the Alps, and even a 
small fragments of precious stones. Bi] 
you suppose that any chemist could su< 
in making a living plant, even a bla( 
grass, a sprig of hyssop, a morsel of the ] 
ble moss that grows on the wall, a strawb 
plant, a blue-bell, or a field daisy? 

AU the greatest triumphs of human ai-i 
skill hâve been lately collected in the Ex 
tiens of London and Paris; but if al] 
mechanics who made thèse, and ail the le£ 
men in the worid were united, and if 
were to work together for a thousand y 
they could not form one living grain of 
one seed of a living poppy, one seed oi 
kind, containing within it, infolded in 
germ, 10,000 plants of corn, or 100,000 p 
of poppies, proceeding from and succeeding 
other from this time till the end of the vi 
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This brings me back to the 1 2th verse :— 
"Andthe eartk brcmgkt forth grasa, and lierh 
yielding aeed a/ter his kmd, and the tree 
yieldvng fruAt, whose aeed waa in itaelf, after 
Ida kind : and God aaw that it ivaa good.** 

Ah, my friendfl, when we read thèse words 
we are ready to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
"0 Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
'wâsdom hast thou made them ail: the earth 
is full of thy riches'' (Ps. civ. 24). Oh, how 
great is the wisdom of my God! the power of 
my God! the aboimding riches of my God! the 
goodness of my God! 

First. How great is his goodness ! See 
how it is displayed, even on the third day of 
création, on the earth which he is preparing 
for the abode of man ! Consider the beauty 
of the plants ! Our earthly dwelling-place 
might hâve contained nothing but what was 
absolutely necessary for our food and clothing. 
For example, our food might hâve been pro- 
duced on the surface of the earth, without ap- 
pearance and without beauty; or the dust of the 
grownd might hâve been made fit to nourish us, 
80 that a man might hâve been able to lift from 
the soil a handful of earth for his food, just aa 
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he takes up water from the stream in the hol« 
low of bis hand to quench Lis thirst But, 
on the contrary, it bas pleased Qod that we 
sbould receive our food by an ôverrenewed 
miracle — tbe miracle of tbe wbolesome bread 
springing every year from tbe furrows of 
our fields, tbat it may repeat to us every 
day : * Ungrateful tbat j^ou are, it is your God 
wbo feeds you.' But be bas done even more 
tban tbia He was pleased to prépare our 
future dwelling-place to receive us, as a tender 
and affectionate motber prépares ber bouse to 
receive a long-absent cbild. Ob, bow care- 
fully sbe adorns ber dwelling ! Ob, bow 
pleased sbe is to arrange and omament tbe 
room wbere ber dear cbild is to sleep ! Every- 
tbing in tbe bouse expresses ber tendemess and 
joy. There are nosegays in every room, lovelj* 
wreaths over every door, flowers are strewed 
even on the floor of the hall — on the very steps 
of the stairs where ber darling is to tread. 

With such love did our heavenly Father 
prépare this earth for us, his unworthy chil- 
dren. He adomed the world with beauty, as 
if for a festive day. It was his sovereign will 
that every mountain, every valley, every lonely 
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îsland of the sea, should unité in telling us of 
the riches of his love. 

The whole earth was eovered with a soft 
carpet of brightest green ; and there was one 
spot lovely beyond ail others, the Eden, the 
very paradise of flowers, where every tree was 
crowned with wreaths of blossom and loaded 
with the most delicious fruit. And even still, 
the delightful coolness of the woods, the beauty 
of the rich orchards and flowery meadows, 
the fields eovered with daisîes, violets, anémones, 
bright roses and pure lilies, and ail the lovely 
family of flowers, which are clothed by the 
great Creator's hand with a beauty far ex- 
ceeding the splendour of the dress of the 
Empress Eugénie, or even of the Queen of 
England in her coronation robes, — ^all thèse 
luxuriant beauties of the field hâve a voice, 
which is ever saying to us, " Praise the Lord, 
for he is good, and his goodness endureth for 
ever." 

Hâve you ever read a well-known anecdote 
of the famous traveller Mungo Park ? On one 
of the most trying and misérable days of his 
African joumey he was alone, troubled in 
mind, wom out, and almost despairing, — he 
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thought himself lost. He lay down weary and 
exliausted on the ground, under a buming sky ; 
he thougbt that he was doomed to die far away 
from home, and from ail the tender care of 
those who loved him. Hope had almost fled, 
when he saw, on the dry, sandy soi!, a little 
moss growîng, green and fresh even m the 
désert. The sight of it roused him to new 
hope. He remembered the power of the 
great God who had formed and preserved the 
little plant. He felt that this great Creator 
is everywhere présent, all-powerful, plenteous 
in mercy, abundant in goodness and truth, 
and that his works proclaim bis glory and bis 
faitbfulness even in the buming déserts of 
Africa. This thought gave fresh courage to the 
lonely, weary traveller. He shed tears of grate- 
ful joy even in his solitude; his coiuuge re- 
vived; he rose, went on his way, and was 
delivered 

When we think of thèse things, dear chil- 
dren, there is one thing that we ought never 
to forget, and it is this : If the earth that we 
now behold is so lovely and glorious, even now 
when it bas been poUuted by sin, wbat must 
it bave been in its first fresh beauty, when it 
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rose into being at ihe great Creator s word ? 
When God looked on it then, he said that it 
was " very good ;*' but afterwards he cursed 
the groiind for man's sake. He said to Adam, 
" Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it ail the days of thy life : 
thoms also and thistles shall it bring forth unto 
thee" (Gen. iii 1 7, 1 8). Oh, when we admire 
its beauty now, let us try to picture to our- 
selves what it must hâve been, when the 
great Creator himself saw that it was " very 
good!" 

But now think again of the wonders of the 
third day's work. Hâve you ever considered 
how wonderful a thing the seed of a plant is ?. 
It is the miracle of miracles. God said, Let 
there be plants "yielding seed;" and it is 
further added, each one " after his kind." 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that 
the germs of ail past, présent, and future géné- 
rations of seeds were contained one within the 
other, as if packed in a succession of boxes. 
Other leamed men hâve explained this mys- 
tery in a différent way. But what signify al] 
their explanations ? Let them explain it as 
bhey will, the wonder remains the same, and 
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we must still look upon the reproduction of 
the seed as a continuai miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a 
palace, is there even a city, which contains so 
much that is wonderful as is enclosed in a 
single little seed, — one grain of corn, one little 
brown apple-seed, one smaU seed of a tree, 
picked up perhaps by a sparrow for her little 
ones, the smallest seed of a poppy or a blue- 
bell, or even one of the seeds that arç so small 
that they float about in the air invisible to 
our eyes ? Ah ! there is a world of marvels 
and brilliant beauties hidden in each of thèse 
tiny seeds. Consider their immense number 
the perfect séparation of the différent kinds, 
their power of life and résurrection, and their 
wonderful fruitfulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the celebrated Lîn- 
naeus, who has been called " the father of 
botany," reckoned about 8,000 différent kinds 
of plants ; and he then thought that the 
whole number existing could not much exceed 
10,000. But, a hundred years after him, 
M. de Candolle of Geneva described 40,000 
kinds of plants ; and at a later period he 
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counted 60,000, then 80,000, and he sup- 
posed it possible that the number might even 
amount to 100,000 

Well, let me ask you. Hâve thèse 100,000 
kinds of plants ever failed to bear the right 
seed ? Hâve they ever deceived us ? Has a 
seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or a seed of 
a poppy grown up into a sun-fiower ? Has a 
sycamore-tree ever spning from an acorn, or a 
beech-tree from a chestnut ? A little bird may 
carry away the small seed of a sycamore in its 
beak to feed its nestlîngs, and on the way may 
drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may 
spring up and grow where it fell, unnoticed, 
and sixty years after it may become a magni- 
ficent tree, under which the flocks of the valleya 
and theîr shepherds may rest in the shade. 

Consider next the wonderfiil power of life 
and résurrection bestowed on the seeds of 
plants, so that they may be preserved from 
year to year, and even from century to cen- 
tury. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
shut them up, and sixty years afterwards, 
when his hair is white and his step tottering, 
let him take one of thèse seeds and sow it in 

(81) 11 
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the ground, and soon after he will see it spring 
up into newlife, and become a young, fresh, and 
beautiful plant. 

M. Jouannet relates that in the year 1835 
several old Celtic tombs were discovered near 
Bergerac. Under the head of each of the 
dead bodies there was found a small square 
stone or brick, with a hole in it containing a 
few seeds, which had been placed there beside 
the dead by the heathen friends who had 
buried them, perhaps 1,500 or 1,700 years 
before. Thèse seeds were carefully sowed by 
those who found them, and what do you think 
was seen to spring up from this dust of the 
dead? — beautiful sunflowers, blue corn-flowers, 
and clover, bearing blossoms as bright and 
fresh and sweet as those which are woven into 
wreaths by the merry children now plajdng in 
our fields. 

Some years ago a vase hermetically sealed 
was found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the 
English traveller Wilkinson, who sent it to the 
British Muséum.* The librarian there having 
unfortunately broken it, discovered in it a 

• Christian Times, 6th Aprll, 1849. 
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few grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, 
wrinkled, and as hard as stone. The peas 
were planted carefully under glass on the 4th 
of June 1844, and at the end of thirty days 
thèse old seeds were seen to spring up înto 
new life. They had been buried probably 
about 3,000 years ago, perhaps in the time of 
Moses, and had slept ail that long time, appar- 
ently dead, yet stiU living in the dust of the 
tomb. 

Is not the springing of the seed an emblem 
of the résurrection of the dead? Accordingly 
it is mentioned by the apostle Paul, in the 1 5th 
chapter of First Corinthians, where from the 
springing of the seed he explains the doctrine 
of the résurrection unto life. 

Lastly, consider the almost incredible fruit- 
fulness of thèse marvellous seeds, for it is in 
this that the divine all-power of the great 
Creator is most clearly shown in his glorious 
work of the third day. 

When I give a chestnut to a little child, 
think how much is clasped in its tiny hand — 
not only the magnificent chestnut-tree which 
might spring from the chestnut, but also al] 
the thousands and thousands of chestnut-treea 
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which might be produced from it, gênera- 
tion afler génération, even to the end of the 
world. 

** Loi on each seed, withtn its siender lind, 
Life'8 golden threads in endleas circles wlnd ; 
Maze witbin maze the Incid webs are rolled, 
And as they burst, the living flame nnfold. 
The polpy aconit ère it swells, contains 
The oak's rast branches in its milky reins 
Each raveird bud, fine film, and fibre Une, 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design. 
The yonng narcissos, In its bnlb coropress'd, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast, 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, 
Folds its thin leares and shnts its floret eyes. 
Grain within grain successive harvests swell. 
And boundiess forests slomber in a shell t ** 

I liave heard it said tbat a very well known 
traveller, who returned from America to Europe 
between two and three hundred years ago, 
having admired in the New World this beauti- 
fui tree, then unknown in Europe, had put 
two or three chestnuts in the pocket of his 
coat. After his arrivai in Paris, having put 
on the same coat again, he found a single 
chestnut still remaîning in the pocket, and he 
took a fancy to plant it in the court of his 
house. The following spring a young chestnut- 
tree appeared, which grew and flourished, and 
became the parent, not only of ail the chestnuts 
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in France, but of ail the magnificent trees 
of this kind under which the people of France, 
Germany, and Italy assemble on their days of 
festival. Thèse ail sprang from the solitary 
chestnut brought from America in that tra- 
veller's pocket, 

Such is the fruitfulness of seeds apparently 
insignificant, that the botanist Eay teUs us 
that he counted 2,000 grains of maize on a 
single plant of maize sprung from one seed, 
4,000 seeds on one plant of sun-flower, 32,000 
eeeds on a single poppy plant, and 36,000 
seeds on one plant of tobacco. The great 
naturalist Pliny tells us that a Roman governor 
in Africa sent to the Emperor Augustus a single 
plant of corn with 340 stems, bearing 340 
ears, — that is to say, at least 10,000 grains 
of com had been produced from a single seed/ 
In modem times. Bûchez tells us that 12,780 
grains hâve been pjoduced by a single grain 
of the famous corn of Smjo-na, called "the 
miracTilous corn." 

But what do you think of the wonderful 
reproducing power of seeds, when I tell you 
that from a single poppy seed, not larger than 
a grain of gunpowder, there may açtin^^kL 
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four years poppies enough to cover ail the 
habitable earth, — that is to say, one-fourili 
of the surface of the globe, or about 50 millions 
of square miles ? If each seed should produce 
as much as Ray calculâtes, I hâve reckoned it 
would amount in four years to a million of 
millions of millions of seeds; which may be 
estimated at 660,000 bushels, (or 82,500 
quarters,) and would be more than enough to 
cover the five continents of the earth. AU 
this immense multitude of seeds might spring 
in so short a time &om a single little seed, not 
nearly so large as a grain of oats. 

Now, let us try to calculate the productive 
power of a grain of corn. AU historians tell 
us that in old times the harvests in Egypt and 
Syria returned a hundredfold for one, and in 
Babylonia two hundredfold for one. 

WeU, I can prove to you that if I were to 
sow a single grain of wheat in a soU as fertUe 
as this, I might be able at the end of eight years 
to supply aU the familles on the earth, for more 
than a year and a hal^ with the produce of a 
single harvest of the corn sprung from my one 
grain. 

It is reckoned that in France, where bread 
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forms a large proportion of the food of tlie 
people, each person, on an average, con- 
sumes a pound of bread a-day, or about six 
bushels in the year. It is supposed there are 
1,200 millions of people on the earth; so that, 
at this rate, about 7,200 million bushels, or 
900 million quai^ters, would be required every 
year for the whole human race. 

Well, suppose that I were to sow my grain 
in a soil as fertile as that of Egypt is said to 
hâve been in old times, my first harvest woiild 
be 100 grains; thèse 100 grains would pro- 
duce 100 times as much for my second harvest, 
or 10,000 grains; my third harvest would be 
100 times 10,000, or 1,000,000 grains; and 
my fourth, 100,000,000 grains. It has been 
reckoned that there are about 820,000 grains 
in a busheL At this rate, my fouith harvest 
would yield about 122 bushels of grain; and 
four years after, it would be 100,000,000 
as much, or 12,200,000,000 bushels, or 
1,525,000,000 quarters. This is scarcely 
one-sixth less than twice the 900,000,000 
quarters which we reckoned would be necessary 
to supply the whole human race for a year. 

Thus in eight j^ears as much corn might 
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OHAPTER Vin. 

THE GBEAT UGHTS AND THE CLOOK OF THE WORLD. 

** And God tald, Let there be lighto in the firmament of the hearen tf 
divide the ûaj from the night; and let them be for signa, and for 
aeasons, and for daya, and yeara: and let them be for Ugfata in the 
firmament of the hearen, to glre light npon the earth : and it waa aa 
And God made two great llgfata; the greater light to mie the day, and 
the leaaer light to mie the nij^t : he made the stars alsa And God 
set them in the firmament of the heayen to give light npon the eaith, 
and to raie oter the day and orer the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness: and God saw that It was good. And the erening 
and the moming were the foorth day.**— Gev. L 14-19. PB. vliL 

The work of the fourth day was even more 
magnificent than the work of the preceding 
days, and it was at the same time more mar- 
vellous, more mysterious to us. On the fourth 
day it pleased God to alter the nature and 
form of light, by means of changes and révolu- 
tions which our small minds cannot compre- 
heni He gathered the light round the sun, 
and eaused his reflected light to shine on us 
from the moon. We know the fact, that it 
was so. On the fourth day the sun and moon 
became the lights of our world, but we cannot 
explain how or why, or anything more about 
it " It VKIL8 80 " God. who knows best, for 
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he did it, tells us so ; but more we cannot 
even guess. When, how, why the sun was 
made, " weknownotnow;" perhaps God may 
be graciousiy pleased to let us " know here- 
after." 

We may with much probability suppose 
that the sun, that immense globe, distant from 
us 95,000,000 of miles, around which our 
earth is ever tuming, had not been created on 
the fourth day. It had most likely sprung into 
being at the time, " in the beginning," when 
God created the heavens and the earth. But 
it was on the fourth day that it was lîghted 
up for us, and became the "light of this world" 
t>y day ; and by night our attendant star, the 
moon, which is but the mirror and reflector 
of the sim, began to shine upon our earth with 
her borrowed light. 

Bemark particularly that it is not said in 
Scripture that God created the sun on the 
fourth day. No ; we are only told that God 
said, " Let there be lights," and " God made 
lights." Is it not just as I might say of the 
lamp which is now hanging from the ceiling 
of this room at présent quite dark, " Let 
it be lîghted ;" and the instant the gas already 
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within it is lighted it becomes a light î You 
would not say that I first placed the lustre 
there at the moment when I desired that it 
shoTild be lighted; for the lustre may hâve been 
there years before, but I made it a light to 
the room at the moment I caused it to be 
lighted up. 

The Sun and the moon had most probably 
been in existence like lamps or lustres still 
unlighted, we know not how long before ; 
but when it pleased God to command them to 
become lights, they were lighted, and then' 
thèse two great globes became our lights, to 
give light to us by day and by night, the one 
by its own light, and the other by reflected 
light borrowed from the greater luminary. 

What a touching and yet whataglorious spec- 
tacle was this fourth day's work ! It was a work 
carried on in darkness and light successively, 
for there were an "evening and a morning." It 
was as if fireworks, moré magnificent than the 
imagination can conceive, had been gradually 
kindled. This was the time when a great ré- 
volution took place, when the light which had 
been before scattered ail over the earth, without 
any meeting-place or centre known to us, from 
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that moment was gatliered round the sun and 
the stars. There was an evening, that is to 
say, there was universal darkness over the 
world, at the beginning of this period ; but 
then there was a morning, when the sun ap- 
peared at last, clothed with light, in his glori- 
ous career, and revdved the world by his wel- 
come light and heat. This was the fourth 
day ; and God saw that ail that he had made 
was good. 

But youwîll doubtless ask, Whence then came 
the light under the influence of which our earth 
became verdant* and beautiful ? How could 
the earth be lighted before the sun appeared î 

I hâve answered this question already by 
saying that we do not know ; but I may tell 
you at the same time that ail the leamed men 
who hâve studied the book of création, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, hâve agreed in this, 
that before the création of man the earth was 
lighted and warmed in a différent way from 
what it is now ; — there was in those very old 
times a différent kind of light, differently dis- 
tributed on the earth. 

You may ask how they know this. They 
know it very simply and easily, and yet very 
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Burely. I hope to explain this io you in few 
words. People bave dng deep down in tibe 
earth, and in Scotiand, and in Canada, oolder 
still, — ^nay, even on the icy shores of Baf- 
fin's Bay, and on MelviUe Mand, Uie moet 
northem région of the earth that bas ever 
been reached by man, tbere bave been found — 
wbat? magnificent buried forests, and gigantic 
trees which conld only live now in the warmest 
couniries of our globe — ^pabn-trees and im- 
mense fems, which, in our day, bave scaroely 
light and beat enough io grow even in the 
torrid zone. 

Consider, for example, wbat the leamed 
M. de Candolle of Geneva says on this subject 
in " The Universal Library " of 1 835. I give 
you bis own words : — " It is necessary to 
suppose that a more equal light and beat was 
at that tîme shed over the polar régions, — a 
light now unknown ; and it appears to me a 
certain fact that the fossil vegetables of Baffin s 
Bay were lighted in a différent way from those 
which now exist on the earth.'' 

AU honour, then, dear children, and deepest 
révérence to the word of God, which bad told 
us this so long before. 
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Such was the work of the fourth day. 
Then, if you could hâve beheld it, you might 
hâve seen for the firsfc time upon earth the 
glories of a starry sky, with the moon walking 
in brightness acrôss the deep blue vault of 
heaven. Then for the first time the sun rose 
in splendour above the mountain tops, and 
ran his daily race aronnd the sky, lighting np 
the world then fresh and beautiful in its dress 
of green, unstained by sin, and lovely as it 
rose at God*s creating word. 

But that you may understand better the 
incomparable beauty of the marvellous création 
of the lîghts of heaven, you must know some- 
thing of the light which they send to us ; for, 
of ail the visible works of God, there is none 
which proclaims so loudly his suprême wis- 
dom and power. I cannot tell you aJl I 
should like to say about the nature of light; I 
can at présent only mention a few things that 
wiU be the easiest for you to understand, about 
its speed, its abundance, its colour, and its 
radiation. 

Its speed! Hâve you any idea of it? The 
mind becomes confused when we try to imagine 
it For instance, whence, think you, came 
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the brîght rays which thîs very morning 
lighted up your room wîtli their dazzIiDg 
brightiiess ? Ahl they had travelled very far 
before they reached yoû, even ail the distance 
between the sun and the earth. If a man 
could take the same joumey, travelling at the 
rate of ninety-five miles a-day, he wonld take a 
million of days, or nearly 3,000 years to 
do it. And yet, how long do you think 
those bright rays hâve been in travelling this 
moming from the sun to your windowî 
Only eight minutes and thirteen seconds. 
Leamed men hâve been able to count the 
time of their rapid flight by means of the 
éclipses of the moons of Jupiter, in a way 
which you cannot yet understand. But it is 
nevertheless true, they hâve taken only 
eight minutes and thirteen seconds to come 
9;"), 000,000 of miles; so that they travel 
with a speed of 192,000 miles, not in a day, 
not in a minute, but in a single second, — that 
is to say, they come 192,000 miles in one 
single tick of the clock. Look, my friends, 
at the bright ray which is now shining on the 
ceiling of our room. It is only eight minutes 
and thirteen seconds since that ray lefb the 
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Bun. Surely a traveller who bas corne se far, 
and corne so quickly, is a very interesting 
sight 

But if you wonder at the speed of light, 
what will you say when you think of its 
abundance? This is, if possible, stili more 
wonderful. Who can even imagine the im- 
mense and immeasm^able torrents of light 
which from âge to âge hâve gushed forth from 
the Sun in every direction, constantly filling 
with their ceaseless waves the whole extent of 
planetary epace ? I do not spèak thoughtlessly 
when I tell you of the ceaseless flow of thèse 
waves of light, for they gush foiih from the 
sun by night as well as by day. Some young 
people fancy that when it is night with us, it 
is then night in the universe ; but this is a 
childish fancy, for, on the contrarj^ there is 
perpétuai day in the wide universe of space. 
Whilst we in Geneva see only darkness around 
us, the imiverse at that very moment is bathed 
in light ; darkness reigns over a part of our 
poor little globe which we call the Earth, only 
because it glides into its own shadow, — the 
darkness formed by itself You know that 
whîle we are sleeping in da^rk night, om: 

01) 12 
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antipodes in Australia are going out of tbeir 
houses with large parasols to shelter thernselves 
from the overpowering beat of the suns 
dazzling rays. 

Remark, my friends, that although our earth 
is every day bathed in the sun's rays, yet ît 
receives only a very small portion of the 
torrents of light which are continually flowing 
from this great luminary, and spreading in 
every direction with almost incredible speed. 
rhe small quantity of the sun's light which 
the earth actually receives can be easily 
calculated ; for if I consider the immense size 
of the orbit of the earth, which bas a diameter 
of 190,000,000 of miles, and in the centre of 
whicli the sun is ever sending forth bis bril- 
liant rays, I find, by a very simple calculation, 
that 83,000 millions of miUions of globes like 
the earth might be placed in this space, and 
might each receive the same amount of light 
that the earth does now. Is it not then true, 
as I told you before, that the abundance of 
light is a wonderful thing ? Now let us con- 
sider its brilliant colours. 

The rays of light which come to us directly 
from the sun^ are, you know, of a dazzling 
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wliite. If you shut carefully ail the shutters 
in your room, so as to make it perfectly dark, 
and if you allow a single ray of light to enter 
through a small hole, you will see it mark on 
the opposite wall a beautiful circle ofwhite light. 
But do you know what would happen to this 
ray if you were to place before the hole a 
prism of finely polished glassî When the 
great Newton tried this experiment for the 
first time, he tells us that he started with joy. 
The sight that he saw, and that you would 
eee, would be this : The prism would décom- 
pose and divide the beautiful white ray into 
seven rays, still more beautiful, of brîght- 
coloured light, which would paint themselves 
each separately on the wall, in the following 
order: violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. Thèse brilliant-coloured rays, of 
which each white ray is made up, are reflected 
in varions ways, according to the nature and 
composition of différent bodies, and thus they 
give their varied and manifold tints to ail 
objects in nature. 

Is not this very wonderful ? I shall say no 
more hère on this subject, because I intend to 
tell you in a future lesson about the wonder« 
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fui radiation of light, and of its marvelloua 
adaptation to the eye of man. Certainly this 
ought to claim, more than anything else, our 
grateful wonder, adoration, and praise. 

In order to make you understand better 
what I mean, I shall relate to you an old 
remembrance of my childhood. When I was 
about eleven years old I was at schooL One 
winter day, when the sun was shining brightly 
at our usual play hour, the tutors were walk- 
ing about, and the boys were playing in the 
school-yards. I and three of my companions 
imagined that we had been the Êtvoured 
witnesses of a miracle, or at ail events that 
we had made a wonderful discovery. The 
entrance to our school-room was closed by two 
doors, on account of the extrême cold ; between 
the doors, distant from each other six or seven 
feet, there was a sort of small lobby, which 
was quite dark when both the doors were shut. 
One of our companions not knowing what to 
do, began idly to bore a hole in the outer door 
with a gimlet, and afterwards three or four of 
us shut ourselves in between the two doora 
Imagine our surprise and delight, when, upon 
looking at the inner door which had been 
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white-washed, we saw a picture appear on ît 
of ail the school-yards, the trees, the master'a 
house, the waUs, the boys, the tutors, — ail 
depicted upside down, yet so clearly and 
exactly that we could see the boys running 
about, and could recognise them, one in parti- 
cular, who wore a red vest. It was amusîng 
to see the tutors walk slowly across our picture 
with their heads downward and tbeir hands 
behind their backa We thought that it was 
a miracle such as the world had never before 
Been, and we hastened home to tell ail about 
it. Then we were told that our miracle could 
be easily explained by the eflFect of the radiation 
of light. Ail the objects in nature, we were 
told, send forth rays like the sun, and reflect 
in every direction the rays of white or coloured 
light which they receive from that great lumi- 
nary. Ëach leaf of a cherry-tree, for example, 
reflecis green rays, which it is constantly 
sending forth in ail directions, while the cherry 
itself is like a small sun of red rays, which it 
reflects on ail sides ; each jonquil is a sun of 
yellow rays, each lily a sun of white raya 
Thus, among ail the millions of rays that were 
darting in ail directions from every part of the 
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college-yards, a few found theîr way through 
the small hole in the class-room, and there cross- 
ing each other, each formed a small pencîl of 
coloured lighfc, and depicted the scène I hâve 
described. This is exacfcly what is called tbe 
Caméra Obscura ; and, to make us understand 
it better, we were shown some of the small 
caméras used by artists, in which, in order to 
hâve more light and more correctness in the 
picture, they make the hole much larger, and 
take care to put into it a convex glass, which 
coUects the rays of light and makes them ail 
fall distinctly on a certain fixed point. 

Dear chîldren, any of you may easily see 
this, since the discovery of photography, if 
you go to any photographie artist and asb 
him to show you his caméra. If you can 
persuade your mother, or any one else who 
may be witli you, to sit down opposite the 
glass of the caméra, and then look at the 
other side of the instrument, under the cloth 
with which the artist covers it, you will see the 
rays of light reflected from the person of your 
mother or your friend depicted on the glass 
in the caméra, and you will see every feature 
painted there with perfect truth and exactness. 
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Thus we may see the work of the wonderful 
rays of light in the very act of reflection. 

But now, will you believe what I hâve 
still to tell you on this subject — ^that your 
own eye is only a perfect caméra obscuraî 
Yes, it is a very small dark chamber, at the 
back of which ail the objects that pass before 
you are depicted on a small white network, 
about half an inch in diameter, called the 
retina, The pupil of your eye is like the 
small hole in the door through which the 
rays of light pass, the crystalline lens of your 
eye is like the convex glass of the instru- 
ment, and the retina of your eye is like the 
groimd glass of the caméra, or like the white 
door on which the picture I saw was de- 
picted. Therefore, when you see me hère be- 
fore you, it is not really me whom you see ; 
it is only my picture, my daguerréotype, de- 
picted by the reflected rays of light on the 
retina of your own eyes. When a mother 
smiles to her child and delights to look at 
him, it is not really him whom she sees or to 
whom she smiles, — it is to his lovely little pic- 
ture painted within her eye by thèse marvel- 
lous rays of light. 
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Would you lîke to hâve a proof of what 
I hâve told youî Then go to a butcher 
and ask him to sell you the eye of aii ox. If 
you fix this eye properly in a dark place, but 
80 as to allow the sun's rays to pass through 
it, and if you take care to fix up a sheet of 
white paper at a short distance behind the eye, 
you will see the landscape before the eye de- 
picted on this sheet of paper. 

Such a wonderful instrument is our eye, 
and such is the wonderful work of the rays of 
light within it. There is a world of beauty 
and grandeur beyond what my words can de- 
scribe in this marvellous instniment alone. 

Suppose that we were ail to go now to the 
top of the Tower of Bessinge. We might 
thence see the city of Geneva on the South- 
west, with the spires of St. Peter's and the 
Fort of TEcluse. On the north we should see 
our beautiful lake as far as Coppet ; and on 
the west, the smiling villas on the opposite 
bank, and the declivities slopîng to the foot 
of Moimt Jura. Thus our view would extend 
over a space of about 130 square miles. Who 
could reckon how many millions of millions 
of objects are reflecting rays of light ail 
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around us ? Who could tell how many rail- 
lions of millions of radiations send their little 
branches of rays to the top of the Tower of 
Bessinge, where thèse conntless millions of 
mys, like fine lines, enter the pupil of our 
eye, and there cross each other, and form a 
picture on our retina? And remark that 
while m3rriads of rays, reflected from myriads 
of objects, cross each other in myriads of 
différent directions, each ray keeps its own 
straight Une and passes through the crowds of 
others in perfect order ; and that if there 
were thousands of spectators covering ail the 
hill of Bessinge, if there were millions more in 
the air in balloons, ail the multitude, not ex- 
cepting the least child présent, would receive 
each into the pupil of his eye as many mys 
as to form a perfect picture of the same objecta 
And if we were to change our places on the top 
of the tower, we should see the same objects still, 
by means of other rays entering our eyes instead 
of the first. Consider the very small space 
of the retina where so many pictures are re- 
flected; It is scarcely six lines in size. Yet 
how clearly and exactly does it présent to us 
the magnificent picture of the city, the lake^ 
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the fields, and mountains! A landscape oover- 
ing a space of 130 square miles is painted 
by the rays of light on a space only half an 
inch in size ! And what is still more astonîsh- 
ing; while I stand on the summit of the 
tower, my eye may foUow the progress of the 
steamboat on her voyage, say, for example, 
for half an hour, from Geneva to Versoix. This 
passage of five miles occupies about a third of 
the whole landscape, and therefore in the retina 
of my eye it occupies about the third of half 
an inch, or a space of two Unes; and suppose 
that the boat is sîxty-six feet in length, or 
about the eightieth part of a mile, then 
it will only occupy the space of the two 
hundredth part of a line on my retina. Yei 
my eye can foUow its progress during its 
voyage of five miles in the space of half 
an hour. What would people say of a 
painter who could draw ail this great land- 
scape distinctly, with ail its minute détails, 
and ail its colours, on a bit of paper the size 
of a fartbing? Yet this work, which would be 
impossible to ail the powers of art, is accom- 
plished every day by the rays of light, in 
millions of millions of men, women, and chil- 
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dren. Nay, more; it îs accomplished in the 
eye of a sparrow, or of a swallow, as ît fliea 
swiftly through the air, and in the keen eye 
of the eagle which soars above the clouds^ 

Ah, dear children, let us adore the power 
of Him who created light at first, and who 
lighted up the great Inminaries on the fourth 
day to give light to our earth. Let us ob- 
serve the glory of Qod in the works which he 
has made. 

I bave still another remark to make on the 
subject contained in the verses for to-day, and 
it is this : The great luminaries were not only 
appointed to give light, — they had another 
purpose to serve. They were intended to pro- 
vide a useful help to man, in the development 
of bis mental powers and the régulation of bis 
daily life, when, caUed into being at a later 
period, he sbould inhabit the earth. It was 
the will of Ood that man should be able to 
measure and to reckon time, that he might 
leam its value and regulate bis employment of 
it. And for this purpose what do you think 
he did? He plaeed in the heavens a most 
magnificent and perfect clock, which tells the 
hours, the days, the weeks, the months, the 
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Beasons, and ihe years, — a dock which no one 
ever winds up, but which yet goes oonstantly, 
and never goes wrong. Look again at the 
words of your verse : " And Qod said, Let 
there be lîghts in the firmament of the heaven, 
to divide the day from the night.'^ But was 
it only to divide the day from the night, 
necessary as this certainly is to regulate man's 
work and his repose ? No, this was not ail ; 
for he adds, " And let them be for sîgns, and 
for seasons, and for days, and years/* 

You now understand, my friends, that this îs 
the great eloek of the world. The dial-plate of 
this clock is the blue vault of heaven over our 
heads, — a vault spangled with stars at night, 
brilliant with light by day, — a vault whose 
edges, rounded like the edge of a watch, rest 
on the horizon of our mountains hère at 
Geneva, while far out at sea the whole great 
dial-plate may be seen, the dôme of the sky 
seeming to rest on the wide eirele of the 
océan. And what think you are the hands 
of tins magnificent dial-plate? God has placed 
on it two, the greater and the lesser. Both 
are ever shining, both are ever moving. They 
are never either too early or too late. The 
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gi'eater is the great light which rules the 
day, and which, while it seems to turn above 
our heads from east to west across the ce- 
lestial vault, rîsing each moming over the 
Alps, and setting each evening over the Jura, 
seems to move at the same time on the great 
dial-plate of the heavens in a contrary direc- 
tion, that is to say, from the west to the east, 
or from the Jura towards the Alps, advancing 
every day the length of twice its own breadtL 
And the lesser hand of the dock is the lesseï 
light which rules the night, which progresses 
also in the same direction with the sUn, but 
twelve times faster, advancing each day from 
twenty-four to twenty-five times its own 
breadth, and thus turning round the dial-plate 
in a single month. Thus, for example, if you 
look this evening at the moon as she sets 
behind the Jura, and if you carefully observe 
what stars are hidden behind her disk, to- 
morrow you will see her again set behind the 
same mountain, but three-quarters of an hour 
later, because she has in the meantime moved 
towards the east twenty-four times her own 
breadth; and then she will cover stars much 
nearer the Alps, so that twenty-four moons 
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might be plaoed in the sky between the plaod 
tbat she will oocapy to-morrow and the one 
she occupîes to-day. 

How admirable is ail this, mj fiîendst 
Tbe moon, by her four qoarters, whîch last 
each a little more than seven days, measurea 
for us tbe weeks and the montha The sun, 
by bis apparent patb in the sky, measures onr 
Beaflons and our years, whilst by bis apparent 
daily rotation througb the vanlt of beaven over 
our beads, be measures for us the days and tbe 
hours ; and tbis be does so oorrectiy, tbat tbe 
best watchmakers in Gteneva regulate ail their 
watches by bis place at noon ; and from the 
most ancient times men bave measnred npon 
sun-dials the regular movement of tbe shadow. 

You bave ail seen sun-dials in our gardens, 
and on the walls of our country churchea 
They are very ancient, for you may remember 
that they existed at Jérusalem in the time of 
Ahaz, where there was one on the king*8 
palace, — about 730 years before tbe time of 
our Lord Jésus Christ* 

I sbould like you ail to remember, my dear 

"iMLxxxTiiLS; 3Kingixx.ll. 
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young friends, how necessary to man was thia 
means of measuring and regulating his time, 
It was no small advantage for him to hâve 
ever before his eyes this great dock of the 
heavens, to teach him to measure his days and 
hours ; — ^to remind him of the hours set apart 
for prayer ; of the retum of his daily task and 
his nightly and weekly rest; and to wam him 
of the rapid flight of years and of the short- 
ness of his brief life. XJnless time had been 
marked, and divided, and measured for him 
in this heavenly dial-plate, man would hâve 
forgotten how it was speeding away, and his 
life might, very possibly, hâve flitted by almost 
unmarked, like a nseless dream. 

When the famous Baron de Trenck came 
out of his dark dungeon in Magdeburg, where 
lie could not distinguish night from day, and 
in which the king of Prussia had kept him 
imprisoned for ten years, he imagined that he 
had been in it for a much shorter period,because 
he had no means of marking how the time 
had passed, and he had seen no new events, 
and had had even few thoughts : his astonish- 
ment was extrême when he was told how many 
years had thus passed away like apainful dream. 
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The Bavages of Noi*th America, after their 
fatiguing hunting parties, and warlike expédi- 
tions, pafis whole weeks and months in amiuse- 
ment and repose, without onoe thinking tibat 
they are wasting or losing anytbing that is 
valuable. It bas been well said that the pro- 
gress of a people in civilisation may be esti- 
mated by their regard for time, — ^their care in 
measuring and valuing ii If that be true 
even of a half-savage people, how much more 
must it be true of a Christian nation ! Ah, 
how much ought a Christian to value bis 
time, if he means to be a faithful steward, 
since his hours belong not to himself, but 
to his gracious Master, who bas redeemed 
him at so great a price ; and since he knows 
that he must give an account of it at lastb 
He remembers ever that life is short, and that 
now is the accepted time, riow is the day of 
salvation." How many times does he send up 
to heaven the praj'^er of Moses : " O Lord, so 
teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom 1" (Ps. xc. 12.) 
How many times also does he look at the 
dock of the heavens, as the Psalmist did, 
that he may remember the hours of prayer ! 
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David says : " My voice shalt thou hear in 
the moming, Lord ; in the morning will I 
direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up" 
— " Evening, and moming, and at noon, will I 
cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice" — "I 
prevented the dawning of the moming, and 
cried unto thee, Seven times a day do I 
praise thee" (Ps. v. 3; Iv. 17; cxix. 147, 164). 
Daniel "kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day, and prayed, and gave thanks" (Dan. 
vl 10). 

What, then, are the feelings of a young girl 
whose heart has been changed by grâce, or of 
a youth who has become a real Christian? 
Ah ! when they remember the exhortation 
of St. Paul, "Iledeem the time,*' they are 
ready to exclaim, ' my God, I hâve much 
time to redeem. I lost much before I 
knew thee. I hâve even lost much since I 
learned to know thee ! I hâve lost much in 
speaking idle words, in doing evU actions, in 
thinking evil thoughts. I bave lost many 
even of the hours in which I appeared to be 
serving thee; — in prayer, when my heart 
prayed not ; in thy worship, when my mind 
was distracted and carried away with foolish 

VI) 13 
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thoughts ; in reading and hearing thy word, 
when I lisiened not, and heeded not what 
was read. O my Saviour, I pray thee to 
help me by thy grâce to redeem this infinitely 
valuable time, that I may be approved of 
thee in the day when thou shalt corne with 
clonds to judge the world. grant that the 
inarvellous clock which thou hast set in the 
heavens may be the means of reminding me, 
as it did the ancient Israélites, of the daily 
hours of prayer/ 

Each moming, at sunrise, the ancient 
Israélites were commanded to sacrifice a lamb, 
as a type of the " Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world" (John L 29). 
At each sunsefc a lamb was again sacrificed ; 
at each return of the sun at the spring 
eqtiinox, another lamb was offered — the pass- 
over lamb ; at each return of the autumnal 
equinox the feast of trumpets took place; 
at each new moon there was an appointed feast, 
and each quarter of the moon had its holy 
Sabbath. 

Merely cérémonial observances hâve passed 
away, and saciifices hâve ceased since the 
coming of the great Antitype, — he who ''once 
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offered up himseE" for us (Heb. vii. 27) ; 
yet still prayer is as needful as ever, — it is the 
breath and life of our souls; and still the dock 
in the heavens never fails to remind us of the 
passing hours. In the evening when you see 
^the great luminary setting gloriously behind the 
highest snmmit of Mont Blanc, then say, ' Ah, 
hère is a call to evening prayer! O my God, 
thou hast mercifully given me another day, 
Grant that I may so live that when I shall see 
this glorious sun set for the last time, I may 
be enabled to say to thee, " Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spîrit: thou hast re- 
deemed me, Lord God of truth " ' (Luke 
xxiii. 46; Ps. xxxi. 5). And at night when 
you see the moon moving in silence amid 
the stars, think of our Lord Jésus suflFering 
for you in the garden of Gethsemane, under 
the light of the full moon; — think of his 
agony, but think aJso of his retum in the 
clouds of heaven; for you know not when 
that will be, whether " at even, or at mid- 
night, or at cock-crowing, or in the moming." 
And when in the freshness of a fine summer 
moming you see the sun appearing above the 
horizon, and awaking ail nature, then sa^ 
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with ihe Psalmist: ''Awake» my soûl; awake^ 
psalteiy and harp; I myself will awake early. 
I will praise thee, O Lord" (Pa Ivii 8, 9 ; 
cviiL 2). 

** Awake, my aonl, and witb the son 
Thy daQy coane of duty nm; 
Shake off dnU dotli, ua Joyftd rlaa 
To pay thy moniing ncriflce.** 

Or say, ' O my Lord and my God, I pray 
thee be thou my light, my son. Thou who 
art the Light of the world, the Sun of 
righteousness, whose rays give lîfe and health 
to the soûl, come, I pray thee, and shine into 
my soûl, to sanctîfy it by kindh'ng in it the 
fire of divine love/ 

The next lesson will be fix)m the 20th to the 
26th verse of the first chapter of Qenesis. 
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OHAPTEEIX. 

WONDEES OF THE ANIMAL CREATION. 

* And God sald, Let ihe waten brlng forth abundanOy tfae movlng crea- 
tnre that hath llfe, and fowl that may fij above the earth in the open 
flimament of heaven. And Ood created great whales, and every llving 
créature tliat moveth, which the waters bronght forth abnndantly, after 
thelr klnd, and every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw that ifi 
was good. And God blessed them, saying, Be fhiltfùl, and moltlply, 
and fin the waters in the seaa, and let fowl multiply in the earth. And 
the eyenlng and the moming were the fifth day. And God said, Let 
the earth bring forth the living créature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping tliing, and beast of the earth after his Idnd: and it was sa 
And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
their kind, and every tliing that creepeth upon the ea^tii after his 
kind: and God saw that it was good.**— Gsv. l 30-25. 

I RECEIVED this week an anonymous letter on 
the subject of one of our lessons; for which I 
thank the anthor^ although I do not know him. 
He reproves me for having said that plants 
hâve life. " To attribute life to plants/' he 
says, " is to overthrow at once révélation, 
science, and philosophy/' 

He is deceived as to révélation, as, on the 
contrary, it speaks of the death of plants (Jude 
1 2), and consequently attiibutes life to them. 
And he is equally deceived with respect to 
science and philosophy. I might cite many 
authorities, but I shall sélect only three, and I 
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Bhall choose them from the Institute of France 
(the Academy of Science). 

A short time ago, in an artide written for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, the learaed 
Babinet thus writes, on what he calls vegetable 
life and anvmal Ufe : "As weU in the animal 
as in the vegetable kingdom^ it would be neoe»- 
sary for lis to know what Ufe is; but this is a 
subject abont which we are pompletely igno- 
rant/* 

The man who might be most fîtiy chosen to 
represent both science and philosophy, is un- 
doubtedly the great Cuvier, and he uses the 
same language. 

Lastly, I quote a passage from the interesi* 
ing work of M. Quatrefages, entitled " Bamblea 
of a Naturalist." "Let us be careful/'he says, 
" in this investigation, not to separate plants 
from animais ; for in thèse two kingdoms of 
nature, inert matter, after being vivifîed by 
life, rises to a state of organization under the 
control of the same laws " 

But let us return to our verses for to-day, 
We hâve now got the length of the works of 
the fiffch and sixth days. With the blessing 
of God, I intend to try to explain them to 
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you in two ways, according to geology, and 
according to the Bible; which, you will find, 
both tell the same story, and help to explain 
each other. 

There are two ways in which we may become 
acquainted with the history of Nineveh, the 
ancient capital of the Assyrian empira The 
first way is by reading its history in the works 
of the historians who hâve related it; the 
second is by going to the spot to search among 
its mins, as Mr. Layard has been doing for 
more than twelve years. There he has found 
not only the magnificent palaces of Nineveh, 
— " that exceeding great city of three days* 
journey," — but also the well-known Bible 
names of Sennacherib, Shalmaneser, and many 
others; and even their portraits, painted and 
sculptured duiing their own lives; their wars, 
their feasts, their hunting parties, their vie- 
tories, their cérémonies, — ail depicted on the 
walls; and their archives and records, writ- 
ten and engraved on tablets of brick. Well» 
dear children, as there are thus two ways of 
knowing the history of Nineveh, so in like 
manner there are two ways of knowing th^ 
history of the création of our earth. 
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The first and the mosb certain way is to read 
about it in the Bible ; but the second, and 
perbnps the more striking, is to search for 
it below the surface of the earth itself^ and 
to study its ruins; for among thèse, most as- 
tonishing and instructive discoveries are to be 
niade^ as I shall soon show you. 

For nearly one hundred years geologists hâve 
been studying the history of the earth's crost 
in this way, as I told you before, when I men- 
tioned to }'ou MM. de Luc and de Saussure. 
You reniember, doubtless, how many times 
already I hâve shown you with what exact- 
ness their discoveries confirm the boldest asser- 
tions of tlie narrative of Moses about the work 
of the first f(;ur days, — îuwertions which the 
loamed men of former times refused to believe, 
and eveu deridod. Well, my friends, the 
opinions of ail liave changed since then, and 
I should like to expiai n this suljeet more fully 
to you, with tlic hope of making you révérence 
and admire, more tlian ever, the precious pages 
of Genesis, whicli ne ver change. 

In our last lesson we stopped at the time 
of the foui-th day*8 woïk. 

How beautifnl our earth tlien was! Tlie 
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great luminary of the heavens had risen for 
the first time on the fields and plains, bril- 
liant with ail the new-bom beauty of nature, 
— on the forests, meadows, and streams. The 
earth was then a paradise of verdure, the gar- 
den of gardens in its first fresh beauty. But 
this lovely garden was as yet, after ail, only an 
uninhabited désert. 

In vain did the sun rise above the moun- 
tains in unclouded splendour; in vain did the 
moon, during those dear starry nights, move 
in beauty through the vault of heaven, — there 
were none on earth to admire it, — ^there was 
no living person to glorify God. The moun- 
tains were settled, — the dry land had appeared; 
the waters were gathered together into océans 
and seas; the clouds drew up their stores of 
water, and dispersed them again where they 
were required ; the earth was adorned and 
ready, completely furnished and stored with 
food, — the palace was prepared and oma- 
mented, decorâted with garlands and carpeted 
with flowers : but the king had not yet come 
to it; ail had been made ready and stored up 
for his use, but he was not yet formed from 
the dust of the ground. 
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What a wonderful work of création waa 
the work of those two daysl and how many 
things I might tell you about €dl the curious 
living créatures that were called înto beîng 
on the fiffch day, — the great sea monsters and 
ail the living things that swarm in the waters^ 
and the birds and aU the insects which fly in 
the air, — from the whale to the smallest fish, 
from the eagle to the feeble fly ! 

How many things I might tell you, aJso, 
about the animais created on the sixth day, 
— about ail that walk or creep on the earth, 
from the éléphant and rhinocéros to the snaU ! 

I know but little on this great subject, yet 
if I were to tell you even the little that I 
know, — were it only, for instance, about an 
ant, — about the heart, the blood, and the veins 
of a little mouse, — about the wings, the trunk, 
and the e^^es of a fly, or about its little feet, 
w^hich are formed to enable it to walk on the 
ceiling with its head downward, — ^the account 
even of thèse few things would occupy the time 
of our lessons for a year. 

I shall only tell you, in order to give you 
some idea of the numbers of the smallest créa- 
tures, that Professor Ehrenberg has discovered 
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tliat tripoK (the hard substance used by watch- 
makers to polish precîous stones) is entirely 
composed of the carapaces or shells of the gal- 
lîonella, a créature so small that he reckoned 
that there are 41,000 millions of them in one 
cubic inch of the trîpoli of BiUin* I may 
tell you, also, that there are other créatures so 
small that there ate thousands of them in 
a single drop of water ; and yet their small 
organs are as well fitted for their sphère of life 
as those of the great whale. And to give you 
some idea of the sîze of the whale, I may tell you 
that if I could place one upright beside the high- 
est tower of the Church of St. Peter, do not 
fancy that you could see its head by climbing 
to the roof of the church, for the head of the 
whale would rise twice higher than the spire; 
so that, in order to examine it, we would need 
to place thèse towers one above the other, be- 
cause the tower of our church is only about 
100 feet in heîght, while, according to the 

* " The infinitelj minute siliclâns sïiieids of the diatomaceœ," says M. de 
Quatrefages, ** hâve oifered a Armer résistance agalnst the révolutions of 
our globe than the glgantic skeletons of the antediluvian monsters, — 
organisms so microscoplcally minute, that the point of a needle might 
at one tooch crush hnndreds of them, although their remains hère corn- 
bined to form entire rocks and^ extenslve geological strata, known and 
worked for âges nnder the name of tripolL** 
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account given by Lacëpède^ whales hâve -been 
found more than 300 feet in lengtli. 

But I shall refrain from saying more about 
living créatures at présent, because I wîsh to 
speak to you about the wonders which leamed 
men hâve lately found in the rocks of our eartb. 
I shall only sày, to give you some îdea how 
numerous they are, that Dr. Dîck tells us 
there are at least 4,000 kinds of fish, and 3,000 
kinds of birds still existîng, besides 1,600 spe- 
cies now extinct, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Âgassiz, hâve been found in the heart of 
the rocks. There are 600 kinds of quadru- 
peds, and 700 kinds of reptiles still in exist- 
ence, together with 44,000 kinds of visible 
and millions of invisible insects, besides those 
which are extinct 

But let us return to the subject of our 
verses. Before going further I should like you 
to remark particularly three things mentioned 
in thèse verses : — 

First, That the animais both of the sea and 
of the land are mentioned as having " life." 
This is not said of the plants, though they too 
had life, because the life of the animais is very 
différent from the life of plants ; — it is a much 
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higher life. Animais think and feel, which 
plants do not ; and in this consists the great 
diflference between tliem. 

Observe in the second place, that when 
God said, "Let the earth bring forth grass 
and herb " — " Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly " — " Let the earth bring forth the 
living créature," — thèse words do not mean that 
the earth and the sea could produce them of 
themselves. Undoubtedly not. You will see 
that it is said at the 21st and 25th verses, 
" Ood created great whales, and every liv- 
ing créature that moveth, -which the waters 
brought forth abundantly;" and that "God 
made the beast of the earth," &c. It was a 
création ; for if the power of God could create 
them of nothing, he could also create them 
from other things, if such were his wilL He 
spoke, and the waters brought forth fish and 
birds, and the earth, brought forth beasts, and 
God himself gave them life. Perhaps it might 
be to remind us of this important truth, that 
our Lord Jésus Christ, when he gave sight to 
a man born blind, used the dust of the earth 
— " He spat on the ground, and made clay of 
the spittle; and he anointed the eyes of the 
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blind man with tibe day.^ He may bave 
meant to make us understand by tbis tbat bis 
all-powerful word can give wonder-working 
power even to tbe very dust of tbe eartb; and 
tbat at tbe last day be bas only to speak and 
command tbe eartb to give up tbe dead^ and 
80 raise us ail again to life, even £rom tbe dust 
of the tomb. 

Bemark in tbe tbird place, tbat Moses^ afîer 
relating tbe création of tbe plants, tbe first 
organized tbings, divides ail tbe otber corea- 
tures wbicb were made before man into two 
great classes — tbose of tbe fiftb and tbose of 
the sixtb day. The first sprang from the waters; 
the waters brought them forth abundantly, but 
*' God created them/' says Moses — fishes, birds, 
winged insects, and ail tbat move in tbe 
water. The second sprang from the eartb, 
but " God made " them also, we are told — 
every " beast of the eartb, and cattle, and 
every thing tbat creepeth upon the eartb.'' 

Eemember, therefore, tbat, according to tbe 
account given in the Bible, there were tbree 
great successive periods of the création of or- 
ganized beings — three periods called days, the 
length of which we do not know, and sepa- 
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rated from each other by evenings, or tîmes 
of darkness, the length of which we do not 
know. First period, herbs and trees ; second 
period, sea créatures and flying créatures; 
third period, animais which walk or creep 
upon the earth. 

Well, dear children, I am now going to 
tell you, in as few words as possible, what 
ti-aces hâve been found of thèse three great 
periods — thèse successions of créatures ; and 
thèse same facts in the discoveries made by 
geologists. You will see, from what I hâve got 
to say, that, for eighty years, scientific men 
Imye been learning to read more and more dis- 
tinctly the records written in characters of 
marble in the mountains and rocks within the 
crust of the earth. 

But first I must tell you of a discovery 
made by a very dear friend whom I hâve lost, 
the excellent Dr. Prévost, a leamed anatomist 
of Geneva. He often mentioned it to me as 
affording a remarkable testimony to the word 
of God. It helps to explain the words of the 
20th verse. We may perhaps wonder that 
two such apparently diflferent kinds of créa- 
tures as fishes and birds should be classed to- 
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gether. Wlio among us would hâve thoug^t 
of such an arrangement ? But, dear cbildieo, 
scdentific men bave discovered, ou examinatioD, 
that there are very dose resemblances between 
them in their ànatomîcal structure and in 
some other thinga Both spring &oni eggs ; 
and wbile the one class — the birds — swim in 
tbe air with wings, the other— the fîshea — ^fly 
in the water with fins. And besides theâe 
points of resemblance, the discovery mode by 
Dr. Prévost, which astonished himself and in* 
terested the learned world very much, was 
ihia, that the globules of the blood of ûahea 
and birds are seen to be the same, when dosely 
examined, and do not àt ail resemble the glo- 
bules of the blood of those animais which sprang 
from the earth on the sixth day. 

Let us now go on to the discoveries of 
geologists. The fathers of tliis science, as I 
hâve already told you, were two learned Gene- 
vese; and, at a later period, a Prussian from 
the mines of Freyberg, named Wemer. 

Of ail the countries of Europe, Switzerland 
is perhaps the one where geology may be 
best studied, because of the many convulsions 
and upheavings to which our mountains hâve 
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been subjectei If you ever go into tbe 
Canton of Berne, my children, to see that 
magnificent mountain, tbe Jungfrau, 13,700 
feet in beigbt, remember to ask some one to 
point ont to you, on tbe nortb side of it, tbe 
marvellons changes and subversions wbîcb bave 
taken place tbere sincetbe period of tbe work of 
tbe fifbb day. 

In my youtb I deliglited in scrambling 
among tbe mountains, in climbing tbe steep 
sides of tbe Jura, tbe Salève, tbe Môle, tbe 
Brezon, and wandering among tbe more dis- 
tant cbains of Switzerland and Savoy. And I 
remember with wbat deligbt I fii-st beard tbe 
strange fact, tbat in tbe deep ravines, and 
among tbe rocks of tbese mountains, sea-sbells 
were to be found cbanged into stona Tbe 
cornua ammonis, for example, some of whicb 
are as large as a earriage wbeel, bad been taken 
out of tbe solid rock. And wbat seemed still 
more wonderful was, tbat in the beart of tbe 
rock tbere migbt also be found a fisb petrified, 
or tumed into stone ; tbe form of its moutb, 
its eyes, its fins, of ail its parts, was distinctly 
visible ; its scales migbt bave been counted ; 
and if it had been eut open and polisbed, its 

(31) 14 
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inward structure mîght hâve been studied and 
examined, as an anatomîst would examine the 
body of a créature lately dead. 

We liked to make collections of thèse 
strange remains of former times ; and some- 
times the peasants in the neighbourhood 
brought us sharks' teeth taken out of the rock, 
as sharp and polished as when they were in 
the mouth of the living créature. 

There are mountains not far from (Jeneva 
where thèse petrîfied animais hâve been foinid 
in heaps piled up one above another. For 
example, the Ormonds, that magnîficent wbH 
of rocks which raises its snowy head from the 
smïling Valley below to a height 9,000 feefc 
above the level of the sea, was called the 
Diablerets by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country ; because, not knowing how to account 
for the great number of petrified animais 
found among the rocks, they ignorantly fan- 
cied that it must bave been the work of the 
devil.* 

For eighty years geologists hâve been study- 
ing thèse extraordinary facts, and the resnlt 

* In French Diable, henco Diablereta. 
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has been, that they bave found animais of tbe 
same kind ail over tbe world, in rocks of a 
similar kind to tbose of tbe Jura. Tbese con- 
tain sea-sbells, fisb, lizards, winged insects, 
immense monsters, and a kind of very large 
bat ; but never eitber tbe remains of man or of 
any of tbe terrestrial animais, — ^no eattle or 
borses, no stags, elepbants, lions, or tigers. 

Wbat, tbink you, bave tbey concluded from 
tbis ? Tbey bave inferred from it tbis simple 
faet, tbat tbe rocks of tbe Jura, and tbose wbich 
resemble tbem, are more récent tban tbe time 
of tbe fisb, but older tban tbe time of terres- 
trial animais, sucb as lions or eattle, and older 
also tban man. Is it not very évident tbat it 
was impossible for fisb to get into tbe rocks of 
tbe Jura afber tbey were formed; but tbat, on 
tbe contrary, tbe great mountains, sucb as tbe 
Jura, tbe Salève,tbe Môle, and tbe Voirons, must 
bave been formed beneatb* tbe waters after tbe 
time of tbe création of fisb, wben tbe sea de- 
posited a calcareous and clayey mud; and 
tbis mud, baving fallen round ail tbese poor 
animais and killed tbem, became afterwards 
cbanged into bard rock by tbe combined in- 
fluence of beat and enormous pressure, — or, as I 
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told you before, by the united work of the 
water and the fire ? 

Thèse are very évident înferences, my chîl- 
dren, but thèse are not ail; geologists hâve 
searched further. They bave examined, in 
différent coimtries, the rocks that are placed 
under the rocks like those of the Jura^ and 
they bave also examined those that are found 
placed above them. What bave tbey dis- 
covered ? 

Under the rocks of the Jura they bave found 
extensive layers or beds of very hard wbite 
sandstone, or grit-stone, formed of a kind of 
silicious sand,agglomerated andpressedtogether 
by water ; and amongst this they bave found 
traces and petrified parts of bamboos, enor- 
mous palm-trees, and reeds so gigantic as to 
be ahnost like tall trees. Lower stiH, they 
hâve found beds of hard red sandstone, very 
femiginou8y or fuU of iron ; and in this they 
hâve met with the valuable and wonderful 
layers of coal, the remains of the immense old 
forests which once covered ail the surface of 
the earth. 

Shells and a few kinds of fish are foimd 
among thèse, but not the smallest bone belong- 
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hig to man, — and not a boue of any of the 
terrestrial animais. Thèse carboniferous (or 
coaly) rocks, separated by rocks of other kinds 
that the waters hâve deposited over thein in 
succession, sometimes form, in America, a col- 
lection of beds or layers 10,000 feet in thick- 
ness. 

Still lower, what hâve they found ? Below 
the rocks which they hâve named aUurian, 
in which there are also foimd a very great 
number of trees and a few shells, they hâve 
at last reached layers or strata of dayey and 
granitic rocks, in which they cannot find any 
remains whatever, either of marine animais, or 
reptiles, or fish, or coral, or even of trees and 
plants. 

What, think you, hâve they conduded from 
this ? I shall read to you what the leamed 
Buckland says on this subject. He quotes 
from the celebrated Cuvier, who says, in his 
preliminary discourse (vol. i p. 9), " What is 
most astonishing, yet at the same time most 
certain, is, that LIFE BAS NOT ALWAYS existed 
ON THE GLOBE ; and, moreover, that it is easy 
for an observer to discover the point from which 
life begins to deposit her productions.*' 
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Yet even this iâ not alL For^ afler I^aving 
examined ail the rocks lower ihan the Jxxm, 
lower than the coal measures, lower ihan the 
silurian, and having reached the rocks wfaidh 
were formed before life began on the earth, 
geologists had still to examine the layers oic 
strata placed higher than those Uke the Jim» 
— ^for example, the plaster beds of Pari% and 
the layers of chaJk, ofben of hnmense thick- 
ness, whîch are to be met with in Poland» 
Pomeranîa, and Normandy, and aJso in Eng- 
land. 

They hâve donc this, and what hâve they 
found ? There, for the first time, they hâve 
seen in the rocks the mammiferae and terres- 
trial animais (oxen, herses, bears, tigers, élé- 
phants), such as are never found in the rocks 
of the Jura ; and also enormous unknown ani- 
mais, first described by Cuvier, which you 
can only see in muséums, and whose picturea I 
shall show you at the end of the lecture. But 
they hâve found no remains of man among 
them. 

Well, once more I ask, What hâve the geo- 
logists concluded from thèse discoveries ? 

Ist. They hâve concluded that, as the Bible 
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tells US, life bas not always existed on the 
earth, and that the eamest observer may re- 
mark the very point from which it began. Life, 
then, began by a miracle ; that is to say, by a 
direct intervention of créative power,contrary to 
what are commonly called "the laws of nature," 
or rather, before the existence of thèse laws. 

2i They hâve concluded that, as the Bible 
tells us, man is the youngest and last created 
of ail the organized beings that the almighty 
God bas placed on this earth. 

3d. They hâve concluded that, as the Bible 
tells us, ail the terrestrial animais, the large 
mammiferse, — the éléphants, the horaes, the 
cattle, the rhinoceri, — are among the later créa- 
tions which appeared on the earth before the 
création of man. 

4th and lastly. AU geologists agrée with the 
Bible in maintaining that the grand scale of 
geological fossiliferous periods is naturally 
divided into three great parts, which they hâve 
named Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. 

Ail are agreed, says the celebrated geologist, 
Hugh Miller, that what chiefly distinguishes 
the first of thèse three fossiliferous periods la 
not its shells or îts fishes, though it possesses 
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a few, but îts " gorgeous flora." " It waa 
emphatically the period of plants, * of faerbs 
yielding seed after their kind/ In no other 
âge did the world ever witness such a flora ; 
the youth of the earth was peculîarly a green 
and nmbrageons youth, — a youth of dusk and 
tangled forests, of huge pines and stately 
araucarians, of the reed-like calamité, the tall 
tree-fem, the seulptured sigiUaria." " Of this 
extraordmary âge of plants we hâve our cheer- 
fui remembrancers and wîtnesses in the liâmes 
that roar in our chimneys when we pile up the 
winter fire, — in the briUiant gas that lightens 
our houses and streets, — ^in the glowing fur- 
naces that smelt our metals and give moving 
power to our ponderous engines, — in the long 
dusky trains that, with shriek and snort, speed 
dart-like athwart our landscapes, — and in the 
great cloud-enveloped vessels that darken our 
friths and rivers, and rush in foam over océan 
and sea/ 

Coal mines, the remains of primeval forests, 
form the riches and the strength of a nation. 
Id England alone, according to Buckland, coals 
do, by means of machinery, as much work as 
400 millions of men could do by hand. 
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The conspicuous or characterîstic feature of 
the secondary period, says Hugh Miller, is not 
its plants, though it possessed, like the earlier 
âge, herbs and plants. " But the grand exist- 
ences of the âge, the existences in which it 
excelled every other création earlier or later, 
were its huge creeping things, its enormous 
monsters of the deep, its gîgantic birds. It 
was pecnliarly the âge of egg-bearing anim^, 
winged and wingless/' It was a time of 
" whale-like reptiles of the sea, crocodiles rival- 
ling the éléphant in height," and " numerous 
birds, some of them of gigantic size." 

" The tertiary period had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to hâve 
been no more conspicuous than that of the 
présent time ; its reptiles occupy a very sub- 
ordinate place; but its beasts of the field were 
by far thé most wonderfully developed, both 
in size and number, that ever appeared upon 
earth. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceri and its hippopotami, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal megatherium, greatly 
more than equalled in bulk the hugest mam- 
mals of the présent time, and vastly exceeded 
them in nimiber. The remains of one of its 
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éléphants are still so abundant amîd the frozen 
wasies of Siberia^ that what hâve been not 
inappropriately tenned ' ivory quarries,' bave 
been wrought among their bones for more thaii 
a hiindred years. Truly this tertiary âge, the 
third and last of the great géologie periods, was 
peculiarly the âge of great beasts of the earth 
afber their kind, and of cattle after their kind." 

If y ou visit large muséums, dear children, you 
will see thèse wonderful créatures. Leamed 
men, both in England and France, hâve care- 
fully arranged their successive halls accordîng 
to thèse three divisions. This is tHe arrange- 
ment in the British Muséum, which is one of 
the wonders of the world. 

I should like to tell you about an interest- 
ing scène which took place during the Great 
Exhibition in London, one day when Hugh 
Miller, one of the most learned geologists of 
our day, chanced to be in the gallery of the 
British Muséum. He relates it himself. 

Numerous visitors from ail parts of the 
kingdom had corne to London to see the Great 
Exhibition. A group of intelligent mechanics, 
fresh from some manufacturing town of the 
midland counties, were sauntering on through 
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its chambers, îmmediately before Mr. Miller. 
They stood amazed before the great dragons of 
the second period. Amongst others they saw 
the plesîosaurus with its frightful jaws, its 
teeth polished and briUiant like those of the 
crocodile, the orbits of its eyes a foot in diametèr, 
its fins like those of a fish, and its neck like that 
of a boa constrictor. " Ah, sir/* said they to Mr. 
Miller, " what kind of great beasts are thèse?'* 
He replied, " Thèse are the sea monsters and the 
creeping things of the second great period of 
organic existence." This reply satisfied the 
Uiechanics. Perhaps some of them remembered 
at that moment the 20th and 24th verses of 
the chapter we hâve been studying. 

They passed on and entered the apartment 
where the animais of the third period were 
placed. And there, before the enormous mam- 
mals, the mechanics again stood in wonder, 
and tumed to inquire. Mr. Miller said, " Thèse 
are the hnge beasts of the earth and the catUe 
of the third great period of organic existence." 
The mechanics again seemed satisfied. " And, 
of course," adds Mr. Miller, ** had I met them 
in the first chamber of the suite, and had they 
questioned me respecting the organisms with 
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which it is occupied, I would hâve told them 
that they were the remaiiis of the herbe anJ 
irees of the first great period of organic exist- 
ence." 

Thus thèse intelligent workmen, althongh 
unînstructed in science, were at first sight 
struck with the great features of resemblanoe 
between the discoveries of science and the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures, 

I must not conclude thèse short remarks, 
my friends, without telliïig you that there are 
Btill many difficulties in the détails of this 
subject, which we do not as yet perfectly 
understand, but which will in time be certainly 
cleared up, as ail former difficulties hâve been. 

For instance, one of the principal difficulties 
is, that shells and fish hâve been found among 
the coal measures ; which would seem to indi- 
cate that the first forests hâve not yet been 
found. Perhaps the cause of this is, that 
th<î coals we now use may hâve been formed 
during the convulsions of the evening that 
began the fifth day, and perhaps the remains 
of the primitive forests may hâve been con- 
sumed and entirely destroyed by the united 
action of the fire and of the water among the 
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first deposits -vrith which they were covereA 
Science on ail thèse subjects îs yet uncertain, — 
itis only yet being formed; butwe bave aiready 
seen its discoveries preceded in so many points 
by the light of Scripture, that we can bave no 
doubt that in time it will be so well under- 
stood, that ail its more récent observations will 
be in accordance with Scripture truth,like those 
that hâve gone before. 

Before concluding, let us repeat,infewwords, 
some of the great facts of création with re- 
spect to which Science bas aiready borne wit- 
ness to the truth of the Scriptures. Some of 
thèse relate to points which must at first sight 
hâve appeared most strange and incredible. I 
shall mention only twenty: — 

I. Science bas been obliged at last to agrée 
with the Bible in saying that the earth is 
round — a truth which the leamed men of this 
world long denied. 

II. That the earth, as it is written in the 
Bible, " is hung upon nothing " (Job xxvi. 7), 
— a truth of which leamed men were long 
ignorant. 

III. That the earth bas been^created out of 
nothing at a very remote time in the âges that 
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are past — ^a truth whîch Sdeaoe long rejected, 
believing matter eternaL 

lY. That light existed, and caused the plants 
60 live, long before the snn was lighted up to 
be the light of the world — a truth which Science 
long regarded as an absurdity or an imposai- 
bility. 

V. That the crust of the earth rests on the 
interior fire — ^a tnith only very lately discovered 

VI. That, nevertheless, this crust was long 
covered by the waters, and rose out of the 
waters — ^a truth which Science formerly de- 
rided. 

VII. That the highest mountains on our 
globe hâve been thrown up by the power of 
the fire — a truth which Science has only been 
able to see in very récent times. 

VIII. That the earth is wrapped round wîth 
an atmosphère, and that the air has weîght — 
truths which hâve been known to science only 
since the time of Galileo. 

IX. That the atmosphère is charged with a 
very great work, in separating the waters below 
from the waters above — a truth which has 
been admire'd and wondered at since the calcu- 
lations of Arago. 
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X. That the livers go down by the valleys 
to the sea, which is never filled, and that they 
go up again to the places whence they came. 

XI. That the winds go in circuits and re- 
tum in their circuits, as Colonel Eeid has been 
endeavouring to prove only very lately. 

XTI. That the stars of heaven are infinité 
in number, like the sand of the sea-shore for 
multitude, although the human eye can only 
distinguish about 1,000, and the ancient astro- 
uomers believed that there were no more than 
1,022. 

XIII. That the stars are not gods, as the 
wisest and most religions of the andent philo- 
sophers believed them to be, but material things 
created by God. 

XIV. That the stars hâve no influence over 
the destinies of men or nations — although in 
ail former times, and even in the compara- 
tively modem courts of Charles V. and of the 
Valois in France, princes, great men, and 
people alike believed in magie, and consulted 
the stars. 

XV. That the sky is not a solid vault, as 
the ancients believed — a mistake which caused 
the translators of theOld Testament, both Greek 
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and Latin, to call it " jvrwÂiiment,'* aocording 
to iheir own notions of science ; ^vrhereajB the 
Word ** JlnruLTnerd" dœs not give a correct 
translation of the original Hebrew "word, which 
means " expaniae'' — ^an admirably chosen and 
expressive word. 

XYI. That tlie plants were created on the 
earth long before man. 

XYII. That the animais of the sea and 
of the air were created long before those of the 
earth. 

XVIIÏ. That the birds are the contempo- 
raines of the fishes and other marine animais. 

XIX. That the animais and the plants 
hâve both had a beginning, and that there 
was a time when neither the one nor the 
other were in existence. 

XX. That man, notwithstanding his own 
pretensions in ail âges, and the fréquent asser- 
tions of imbelievers, bas existed only a com- 
paratively short time on the earth, having 
been created long after the plants, after the 

■ birds, after the marine animais, after the în- 
sects, after the reptiles, and after ail the ter- 
restrial animais. 

Science, you see, is but a child when com- 
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pared with the Scriptures. Wha€ are we to 
learn fiom this? Let us adore God, my 
friends ; let us adore him as his wisdom and 
his glory are shown in his magnificent works ; 
but, above ail, let us adore him for the 
most precious gift of his holy word. And 
when human Science in our day ventures to 
oppose her latest notions to the holy Scrip- 
tures, let us listen attentively to ail she says, 
but let us always remember, at the same time, 
that for thirty centuries she has never ceased to 
raise similar objections, as to other points not 
less important, with respect to which she has 
been successively obliged to confess her mis- 
takes. 

The subject of the next lesson will be the 
26th, 27th, and 28th verses of the first chap- 
ter of Genesia 
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CHAPTERX. 

THE OBBATION OP MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

" And God flidd, Let os make man in our image, after onr lilceness; and 
let them hâve dominion over the fish of the aea, and orer the fowl of 
tlie air, and over the cattle, and over ail tbe earth, and otgt every 
creeplng thing that creepeth npon the earth. So God created man in 
hls own image : in the image of God created he him ; maie and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and God said nnto them, 

' Be froitftil, and moltiplj, and repleniah the earth, and Bubdne it; and 
hare dominion over the flah of the eea, and orer the fowl of the air, 
and oyer erery living thing that moyeth npon the earth.** — Gm. L 
26-28. 

We have now reached the last period of the 
work of création, when God made man, — the 
last and the most wonderful of ail his works. 
The palace was finished, ail was ready, ail 
was perfect, for God himself had looked on it, 
and he saw that it was " very good." And 
now the happy king is to appear for whom ail 
thèse glorious things have been prepared. 
Can you fancy what he was like, this first 
man — ^your father and mine? Imagine his 
feelings(who could describe them?) when hesaw 
himself for the first time on this beautiful earth, 
among ail the wonderful works of his God. 
WTiat a sublime moment in the history of our 
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world, when ail création saw the appearance 
on our planet of the first Adam, its king and 
its priest; who, at a later period, was to give 
place to the second Adam, the Lord from hea- 
ven, who was to make manifest to the Church 
ail the glorious perfections of holiness, wisdom, 
and divine mercy ! — " to the intent," says St. 
Paul, " that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God, 
ftccording to the etemal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jésus our Lord (Eph. iii- 
10, 11). 

The first Adam was placed by God on the 
earth in a state of felicity and innocence ; he 
was crowned with glory and honour; ail 
things were put imder him ; God gave him 
dominion over ail the works of his hands; 
and, what was the most glorious distinction of 
ail, he made him in his own image and after 
his own likenesa 

my fiiends, let us ask God to help us to 
understand the glory and felicity of our first 
father, when he rose pure and perfect from 
God's creating hand, that we may the better 
understand also from what a height we hâve 
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fallen. For this knowledge is veiy neœssary 
for ail of us : we must know how deeply w« 
hâve fallen, that we may flee to Jésus, to thé 
second Adam, the Son of man and the Son 
of Ood, who, in ihe folness of time, came to 
our earth, to resiore us, — ^to deliver us from 
death, and to bestow upon us immortal life. 

Let us retum to our versea 

Verse 26 : "And God aaid, Let us make 
man vn, our image, afUr (mr Ukentveaa** &c. 

Bemark thèse words weU, dear children. 
See how distinctly the Scrîpture déclares to 
us, in the very first chapter, the unity of the 
human race. 

Ail nations now on the earth, from the snows 
of Lapland and Labrador to the buming plains 
of Africa and the most distant isles of the 
sea, — black skins, red skins, yellow skins, 
white skins, — ail the générations of men who 
hâve lived and died on the earth for fifty- 
eight centinries, are alike descended from one 
man, Adam, who was created on the sixth 
day, after the image of God 

I enumerated to you in our last lesson 
twenty subjects with respect to which modem 
Science has been obliged to give glory to 
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the Book of God, — even, in some instances, 
aller she had imprudently ventured to sup- 
pose that it could be wrong, and had at- 
tempted to obscure its assertions. I might 
hâve many more such instances to give you, if 
I were to go from the material facts of the 
création to those which relate to the history 
of man; for it is peculiarly on this subject that 
the Bible speaks to us, with a wisdom far be- 
yond ail human wisdom ; and it is in its 
teachings on this subject that we are especially 
called upon to acknowledge the superiority, or 
rather the divinity of its language. 

Ancient Science refused to believe that ail 
men had sprung from one and the same father. 
She taught that there were nations of mon- 
stei^s on the earth, and she imagined that 
generic and fundamental diiSFerences existed in 
the structure pf the différent races of men. 
But she has now been obliged to confess that 
ail the discoveries of geography, as well as those 
of science, testify to the historical, physiological, 
and moral unity of ail the familles of men. 

Ancient Learning believed our humanity as 
old as the world itself She told us marvel- 
lous stories of pretended nations wonderfully 
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civilized, who reckoned back theîr histoiy 
tbrough myriads of years. But she has now 
been obliged to acknowledge as an undoubted 
fact, that the origin of the human race is of 
very modem date. When you are older you 
may read a beautiful essay by Cuvier, on 
" The Révolutions of the Globe," in which that 
great naturaliste who has been called 'Hhe 
Aristotle of the nineteenth century," proves, 
even without the évidence of the Bible, that 
man has existed only a few thousand years on 
the earth. 

Ancient Science, and aU the old Systems of 
philosophy, Lad imagined that the human race 
must lie for ever divided, by the variety of the 
climates of différent countries, the dlversity of 
its religions, its hatreds and préjudices, its wars 
and its progress in différent directions. No 
merely human philosophy had ever been able 
to invent or even to imagine a future for man 
in which the whole human race might be 
united in the "knowledge of the Lord," and in 
which aU mankind might be invited to be re- 
conciled to their God. This is the peculiar 
glory of the Holy Bible. 

Listen to what it tells us even in the Book 
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of Genesis, so many years older than any other 
book; listen to its words in the very page 
which is the subject of our présent lesson ; lis- 
ten to the words of the prophets ; listen to the 
voice of the Psalmist ; in a word, hear the united 
testimony of the Old Testament and of the New, 
and you will find that everywhere the views 
which the Bible gives of man, his identity 
of race and his glorious future, are as wide 
and far-extending as the world itself 

In the 26th verse of the chapter, which we 
hâve just read, the Scripture présents to us man 
created in the vmage of Ood, destined to people 
and to rule over the earth, and to glorîfy hîs 
Creator on it. And after man had fallen, the 
Bible shows him to us as he is, — ^lost, wicked, 
and rebellions against God. The Bible says, 
*' By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin ; and so death passed upon ail 
men, for that ail hâve sinned" — "There is 
none righteous, no, not one" — "Ail hâve 
sinned, and corne short of the glory God" — 
ail are " by nature the children of wrath," 
and " ail the world has become guilty before 
God" (Rom. V. 12; iii. 10, 23; Eph. iL 8; 
Rom. iil 1 9). 
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But now, hear ihe promise of a Bedeemer 
made to man immediately afber ihe Fall, re- 
corded in tliis very book of Qenesis, and re- 
peated many times afterwards in still clearer 
words. He was to Le the Saviour of " the 
whole world ;" in him " ail nations of the earth 
were to be blessed;" " ail the ends of the 
earth were to see the salvation of GkKi ;** " the 
earth was to be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea" (Qen. 
iii. 15; xxii. 18; Isa. xlv. 22; lii 10; xi. 9; 
Hab. ii. 14). 

" Go ye into ail the world," was the com- 
mand of the Eedeemer himself, " and preach 
the gospel to every créature. He that be- 
lieveth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned" (Mark 
xvi. 15, 16). 

Consider, my children, what a wonderful 
book your Bible ia It is not like the books 
written by men, — a book for a single nation, a 
single race ; it is a book for the whole world, 
and for ail the races of men in ail âges ; it 
îs the book of the poor Indians as well as of 
the Swiss; it is the book of the Greenlanders 
and the Negroes as well as of the English and 
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the Amerîcans; it is the history of man- 
kind ; it is the " good tidings of great joy 
for ail people ;" it is the révélation of the 
love of God, who " so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him shouia not perish, but hâve 
everlasting life" (John iii. 16). 

But now observe, my ehildren, — To whom 
was this wonderful book for âges intrusted, — a 
book which contains the message of reconcilia- 
tion from God to a guilty world? 

Ah ! how wonderfully the answer to this 
question proves its inspiration! Its fîrst five 
books were written by Moses, who had been 
taught in the schools of idolatrous Egypt. It 
was confided to the Jews, the most bigoted of 
ail nations, the most completely imbued with 
national préjudices, the most jealous of their 
peculiar privilèges, and the most unwilling to 
share them with others, — a people not one of 
the least of whom would even eat with a man 
belonging to another nation ! Yet this very 
people were chosen to proclaim the good 
news for ail the ends of the earth ! This 
very people sung the calling of the Gentiles 
in their divinely inspired Psalms in the 
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Temple of Solomon 250 years before the old 
cîty of Borne was built ! " God be merd- 
ful unto UH, and bless us, and cause hia 
face to shîne upon us," were the words of 
their song. And the choir replied, "That 
thy way may be known upon earth, thy sav- 
ing health among aU nations. Let the people 
praise thee, O Qod ; let ail the people praise 
thee. let the nations be glad, and sing for 
joy : for thou shalt judge the people rîght- 
eously, and govem the nations upon earth. 
Let the people praise thee, O Qod ; let ail the 
people praise thee. Then shall the earth 
yield her increase ; and God, even our own God, 
shall bless us. God shall bless us; and ail the 
ends of the earth shall fear him." (Pa IxviL) 
Hâve you remarked, dear fnends, the 
wonderful contrast between the psalm and the 
singers ? Hâve you understood why God, who 
committed the sacred oracles to the Jews, 
charged them with the office of preserving and 
transmitting to us promises and déclarations 
so anti'jewish, — I mean so entirely opposed to 
ail their national préjudices, — promises and 
prophecies so large and so gracions, about 
a glorious future, when ail nations should be 
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reconciled to God and worship liim alike ? Dé- 
clarations such as thèse are not to be met 
with in the literature of any people, either of 
ancient or modem times, unless where they 
hâve been taken from the Book of révélation. 
They are so full of mercy, so worthy of God, 
that we mnst at once see that they came from 
himself; and we are constrained to confess 
that such glorious thoughts could never hâve 
come into the mind of any human being, espe- 
cially at the time when they were written, un- 
less they had been inspired by God. 

What should this teach us? Does it not 
prove to us the inspiration of the holy Book of 
God, the divine origin of thèse sublime and won- 
derful promises? And does it not also teach 
us the inestimable value of the holy Scrip- 
tures — the happiness of those who possess 
them — the obligation laid on each of us to 
love them, to prize them as a precious treasure, 
and to study them diligently with prayer and 
thankfiilness, as the words of our God to us? 

But let us go on to the next verses (ver. 
26, 27). I did not intend to retum to the 
Bubject of geology, but on reading thèse 
verses again, two more facts hâve occurred 
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to me which I should wish still io mention, 
and I hâve a picture to show you, which 
will give you a better idea than words alone 
can do of the récent discoveries of geologists. 
You will see a représentation of what has 
been revealed to us written on the rocks of 
the earth, and you will once more observe the 
wonderful harmony between the révélations 
made to us in tlie Book of Nature and in the 
Book of Holy Scriptura 

" And God said, Let us make man . ^. . . so 
God created man/' 

You see that man was the last of God's 
great works. Geologists hâve of late years 
studied the position of the varions rocks so 
carefuUy, that they can tell with a great degree 
of certainty which are the oldest, and which 
the most récent. You know that when anti- 
quarians search among the ruins of an old city, 
they often find coins under the foundation- 
stones of the various buildings, which had 
been put there, as is frequently the custom 
still, when those houses were built. By means 
of thèse coins, even a child who could read 
the dates could tell how old the various build- 
ings are. WeU, dear children, it is in some- 
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tliing of the same way that geologists know 
the âge of the rocks ; for when God created 
them, he caused some of each of bis successive 
créations to be imbedded in tbe very beart of 
tbe différent kinds of rock, so tbat geologists 
can tell wbat îs tbe comparative âge of tbe 
various strata, or layers, by tbe nature of tbe 
fossils wbicb tbey find in tbem. But remem- 
ber weU tbat tbey ail agrée in saying tbat, 
as Moses bas told us, man is mucb tbe most 
récent of ail God's créatures. 

Tbere are now two Bible facts wbicb I wisb 
you to observe before beginning to speak to 
you of tbe création of man. 

Bemark in tbe 26tb verse tbat tbere was 
no evening, no révolution, no period of dark- 
ness immediately before tbe création of man. 
You bave seen tbat tbere were eveninga be- 
tween aU tbe preceding great works of créa- 
tion, — between tbat of tbe ligbt on tbe first 
and tbat of tbe air on tho second day ; between 
tbat of tbe air and tbat of tbe dry land and 
tbe plants on tbe tbird day ; between eacb of 
tbe créations of tbe plants, of the great ligbts, 
and of the créatures wbicb sprang from the 
waters, on tbe fourtb and fiftb days; and be^ 
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tween ihe création of the créatures whidi 
Bprang from the waters and those brought 
forth by the earth on the sixth day. Bat 
then, on the oontrary» there is no evening 
between the création of the terrestrial animais 
and of man ; and you may also observe, tbat 
in the verses which foUow our text the Scrip- 
ture does not speak of any evening as taking 
place between the sixth and the seventh daya 

Why, you may ask, do I tell you to remark 
this 7 It is because this fact corresponds so 
wonderfiilly with the discoveries lately made 
by Sir Charles Lyell in the tertiary rocks: 
and at the same time it answers an objection 
made to me on the subject of one of our former 
lessons, and it gives us another testimony from 
science to the truth of the Scripture history ol 
création. 

The following waa the objection stated to 
me : — " Sir," saîd the objector, " do you 
not know that Lyell has discovered that 
between ail the species of plants and animais 
now on earth, and those which were extinct 
long before the appearance of man, there is an 
uninterrupted succession; that both of thèse 
lived on the earth at the same time ; that 
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there has been no chaos, no interruption, no 
darkness, no violent destruction, none of those 
great révolutions which took place before the 
formation of the secondary rocks and of the 
primary rocks, of the Jurassic rocks, of the 
carboniferous rocks, of the silurian rocks?" 

"Well, you see that this is just what is 
indicated in Scripture ; for, according to the 
account of Moses, there was no evenÎTig between 
the créations of the sixth day and the création 
of man, which terminated it ; and no evening 
followed before the seventh day. 

" But, sir," continued he, " according to 
your own account, those eveni/ngs which 
are enmnerated by Moses, and those great 
periods of convulsion and révolution to which 
ail geologists testify, must necessarily hâve de- 
stroyed aU the early works of création — must 
hâve destroyed the great forests of the old 
world — must hâve destroyed the marine ani- 
mais — must hâve destroyed the 1,650 kinds 
of fossil fish which Agassiz has counted — ^must 
hâve destroyed the old shells and the terres- 
trial animais, — so that most of the species 
formerly living, which are found buried in the 
rocks, are not the same as the species now 
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exirting. You cannot^ tberefore, be justîfidd 
in saying, as you do, that the discoveries of 
geology correspond with the history of création 
as related by Moses ; for the species of animais 
which are shown to us in muséums are not 
the same as those now to be seen in our woods 
and lakes, — ^the old species of animais hâve 
perished, and are almost ail eztinct There is 
no question hère about the récital of the 
création in Genesis." 

To ail this, dear children, my answer is 
easy ; — ^it is, that those who raise a difficulty 
such as this, hâve never observed the second 
of the Bible facts to which I hâve now to 
direct your attention, — ^a very simple fact, 
which answers the objection made at once, — 
namely, that during the six great days or 
periods of création which preceded the appear- 
ance of man on the earth, God never ceased to 
croate. He did not rest from his work ; he 
created, and continued constantly creating, till 
the seventh day. He began the création of 
plants on the third day, they were then caUed 
into being for the first time ; but you must 
not therefore suppose that he created no more 
of them either on the fourth, or the fifth, or 
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the sixth day. He began tlie création of 
marine animais on the fiflh day ; but you are 
not therefore to think that he created no more 
of them afber the evening which began the 
BÎxth day, and which destroyed them,- — ^the 
evenvng when the Jurassic mountains were 
formed — the Salève, the Dole, the Môle, and 
the Diablerets. It seems very certain that he 
did. During the six days, we are told that 
God never ceased to create. He might create 
more of the same kinds of plants and the same 
kinds of animais as at first, but he also con- 
tinued to create new families of plants and 
new kinds of animais in great numbers. AU 
that the Bible tells us is, that he began to 
create the plants on the third day ; he bega/ti 
to create marine animais and birds on the fifth 
day ; he began to create terrestrial animais on 
the sixth day, and continued constantly creat- 
îng, till last of ail he formed man, the king 
of création, destined for immortality. 

Remark particularly the words of the second 
verse of the second chapter of Genesis : "And 
011 the aeventh day Ood ended his worh which 
he had made, and he rested on the seventh 
day from ail his work which he had made." 

31) 16 
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The Hebrew word iranslated **reêted*' means 
"to oease from;'' to rest fix>m creating means to 
cease to create. I might prove tliîs to yen 
by many quotations, but it k enough to refer 
you to what St. Paul says of thèse verses in 
the lOth verse of the 4th cbapter of bis 
Epistle to the Hebrews: "For he that is 
entered into bis rest^ he also hath oeased from 
bis own Works, as Qod did firom his." 

Qod never oeased to create till the seventh 
day. Therefore, until after man was made 
Ood never oeased to create new kinds of 
plants, new kinds of fishes and birds, new 
kinds of terrestrial animais. 

Let us now retum to our verses. 

Verse 26 : "And Qod said, Let us make man." 

The importance of the great work to be 
donc is revealed to us in the wonderful words, 
" Let us make man ! " How solemn and 
mysterious they are ! for we are to understand 
hère by u«, the three glorious persons of the 
Holy Trinity taking coimsel together about 
this great work. It is the most excellent 
work of création ; it is that for which ail the 
others bave been made ; it is that in which 
the Lord Qod is more especially to manifest 
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his glory to the whole universe ; it is the 
création of a race whom angels will rejoice to 
serve, from among whom God will choose a 
peculiar people to giveto his Son, whom the Son 
will save, in whom the Holy Spirit will dwell. 
Ah, well may we say with St. Paul, " Without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory " (1 Tim. iii. 1 6). 

Is it not a most wonderful mystery that the 
second person of the glorious Trinity — " the 
Word, who was in the beginning with God, 
and who was God" — ^the Word, "who made ail 
things, and without whom was not anything 
made that was made" — so humbled himself as 
to become a man, four thousand years afber 
man was createdî He lived the life of a man, 
passed through death as a man, ascended to 
heaven in the form of man, and so will return 
at the last day, to sit on the throne of God, 
and to judge the quick and the dead. 

Well, my friends, thoughts such as thèse 
ought to make you feel what a grand and 
sublime moment it was in tlie V^^û'tj ^1 ^\.<5a4r 
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tion when God placed the first man on the 
earth. You see that he speaks of this work 
in différent words from those used respecting 
his other works. He does not say, " Let man 
appear/' as he had said, " Let there be light," 
" Let there be a sun," " Let there be a sea;'* 
he does not say, " Let the earth bring fortL 
man," as he had said of the plants and ani- 
mais, " Let the earth bring forth grass," " Let 
the earth bring forth the living créature." No; 
he says, " Let us make man in our image." 

It is Qod himself who considers and speaks 
to himself, who enters into a solemn and 
mysterious consultation with his own etemal 
wisdom ; or rather, it is the Holy Trinity in 
council, — it is the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit united in the création of man, as well 
as united in his salvation. 

Remark well the expression, dear children, 
** Let U8 make man in our image/' Hère the 
sacred text, which in some ofcher places ascribes 
the work of création sometimes to the Father, 
sumetimes to the Son, explains to us, in a clear 
and distinct way,that more than one divine per- 
son has concurred in the design of man's créa- 
tion, and that he who speaks addresses himself 
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to another person, or persons. And thus, you 
Bee, that from the very beginning of the Bible 
the doctrine of the Trinity is declared to us. 

This extraordinary and mysterious language, 
by whieh God is represented as taking counsel 
with himself, is never used in Scripture except 
wben it relates to what God intends to do 
with respect to man. (See Gen. i. 26; ii. 
18; iiL 22; vi. 3; xi. 7; Exod. xiii. 17; Isau 
VL 8.) 

There are some foolish men, who are much 
to be pitied, dear children, because they are so 
blinded as not to wish to believe and confess 
that our Lord Jésus Christ is God; and who, 
to get rid of the force of this expression, pré- 
tend that the plural hère applies to the angéls, 
as if- God were consul ting with the angels. But 
do you not easily see how foolish this idea is? 
How could the angels create any living being? 
How could they assist in the wonderful and 
divine work of création, which can be done by 
God alone î And, besides, we know that God 
did not create man in the image of the angeLs. 
No, certainly not; he created him " in the 
image of God." 

There are others who, in oïder to explain 
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away tbis passage, prétend that Qod hère 
gpeaks as the modem kings of the «arth do, 
who oflen say, " Wt oommand" — " It is owt 
wilL'' What do you think of an explanation 
likethis? Is it reasonable? Certaîniy not; 
it is abeurd to suppose it. In ancient times 
kings never expressed thernselves in this way. 
Sach a use o£ the plural was unknown in tbe 
time of Moses, nor was it used by Eastem 
kings even at a later period. Besides, the 
meaning of the expression is put beyond doubt 
by the words of the 22d verse of the third 
chapter, where (jod says, " Behold, the man is 
become cw one of u«." Did any king ever use 
such an expression as this, — " like one of us," 
to express " like me?" 

And, still further, dear children, remark that 
our Lord Jésus Christ bas put the meaning of 
this language beyond aU doubt, by using it 
himself to express the union of the Father and 
the Son ; for instance, when he says, speaking 
of his own divinity and addressing himself to 
the Father, "That they ail may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in u^'' (John xvii. 21). 

Thus, then, you see God took counsel witli 
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iiis own divine wisdom to make man in hia 
image, after bis likeness. 

What is meant by this image of God iri 
man, — in wbat does it consistî This is a 
question of very great importance. Let us 
examine it. 

I. I beKeve that tbis image consists, first, 
in this, that the soûl of man bas been created 
to be like God — a spirit, without material sub- 
stance. " God is a spirit ;" the soûl of man is 
also a spirit. Thus Solomon, speaking of man's 
death, says that bis body, " the dust, retums 
to the eartb as it was, and the spirit retums 
to God wbo gave it" (Eccles. xii 7). 

II. This image consists, in the second place, 
in immortality. If man had not sinned he 
would never hâve died. 

III. This image consists in the gift of 
spiritual understanding. The plants live, the 
animais think, but they are not made in the 
image of God ; because they knôw not God, 
and are not capable of knowing him. Thus 
it is said of a regenerated man, " that he is re- 
newed in knowledge, afber the image of him 
wbo created him" (Col. iii. 10). 

IV". This image consists in boliness, — that 
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is to say, in ihe state of our afiections in vliidi 
our soûls love what God loves. Thua St. Paul 
tells us that the image of God in man, when 
it is reproduced in him by conversion, oonûti 
in his being " after Qod, created in righteouê- 
neas and true holineas*' (Eph. iv. 24). 

Y. The image of Qod in man consista also 
in dominion. This is told us very dearly in 
the 26th verse : " Let us make man in our 
image, .... and let them hâve dorninion'' 
over ail the créatures. Our first parents, before 
they sinned, had a dominion over the créa- 
tures which it is scarcely possible for us to 
understand or realiza Ail the créatures had 
been put under them. 

VI. This image consists in perfect happinesa 
God is called "the blessed" (1 Tim. vi. 15); 
and man, created in his image, if he had net 
sinned, would hâve enjoyed boundless and 
perfect happiness in Eden. 

But, my dear children, where now is the 
image of God in us ? Where is immortality ? 
— where is holiness ? — where is happiness ? 
In our soûls there are aliénation from Qod, 
pollution, selfishness, malice, pride, folly ;— ^ 
in our bodies, weakness, pain, dégradation, 
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dîsease, — death. We come inio the world 
weeping ; we go out of it with sighs, and groana; 
and agony, and oflen with a terrible struggle, 
till, exhausted with suffering, our bodies re- 
tum to the earth from which they were taken, 
to be devoured by worms, dissolved by corrup- 
tion, and changed into a handful of dusi 

Ah, my firiends, let us rejoiee to remember 
that a second Adam has come to the earth. 
Let us pray that, as " we hâve borne the image 
of the earthly, we may also bear the image of 
the heavenly." 

And " now unto Him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and to présent you faultless 
before the présence of his glory with exceed- 
ing joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and for ever. Amen." (Jude 24, 26). 
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CHAPTERXI. 

THE PERFECTION OF THE WORK OF OOD. 

■* And God said, Behold, I hâve given you every herb bearing seed, wlilch 
is upon the face of ail the earth, and every tree, in the which la the 
ftmJt of a tree yielding seed ; to you It shall be for méat And to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth apon the earth, wherein there is life, I hâve glven every green 
herb for méat : and it was so. And God aaw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good. And the evenlng and the mom- 
ing were the sixth day.**— Gen. L 29-31. 

Have you perfectly understood the explana- 
tiongiven of thèse words of the 31st verae, 
" And tlie evening and the moming were the 
sixth day?*' Where would you place the 
evening hère spoken of ? At the end of the 
sixth day ? no ; certainly not. On the con- 
trary, it was at the beginning of it, according 
to the custom of the Hebrews in reckoning 
tlieir days — beginning with the evening. This 
evening was at the end of the fifth day, that 
is to say, after the création of the fish of the 
sea of ail kinds, of marine créatures, and birds 
of the air. 

Remember, I pray you, that it was during 
this evening, between the fifth and sixth days, 
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mentioned in verse 31, that the calcareous Ju- 
rassic mountains of our country were formed, 
and that then so many shell-fish and sea créa- 
tures were buried in the heart of thèse rocks. 

A frîend, who was présent at our last 
lesson, told me that a few days ago he had 
seen two beautiful fish which had been sent 
from Savoy to be placed in the cabinet of a 
very learned professer in Geneva. And who, 
think you, had caught thèse beautiful fish ? 
— the boatmen or fishermen of Bellerive or 
Belotte? No, my friends; they were got by 
Savoyard masons. Did they catch thèse fish 
with a line and a hook, or with a net, in the 
waters of the lake ? No ; they took them out 
of the heart of a rock with a hammer, on the 
mountain of the Voirons, where workmen were 
quarrying stones to build our houses ! 

I' retum to the history of the sixth day, as 
related in the last three verses of the chapter. 

Man had just been placed in this beautiful 
world. He was pure and upright; perfect in 
health and strength; perfect in beauty both 
of body and mind; perfect in understanding, 
happiness, and innocence, — ^formed to enjoy 
Qod, to reflect liis image, and to glorify him. 
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Then God spoke io him in the words of the 
29th verse: "And Ood mid, Behold, 1 hâve 
given you every herb beaHng seed, which is 
upon the face of ail the earth, and every tree, 
in the which i^ the fruit of a tree yielding 
èeed ; to you it ahall hefor méat" 

Remark hère, that when God assigned to 
raan, while still innocent, his proper food, he 
gave him only the fruits of the field ; and it 
was not till afler the earth had been twice 
cursed because of sin that he was permitted 
to eat the fiesh of animais. 

" Upon this point also," says M. de Rouge- 
mont, in hîs interesting " History of the 
Earth," — " upon this point, as well as others, 
science has arrived, by long, circuitous ways, 
and painful study, at the very same truths 
which are plainly revealed to us in Genesis." 
" It is a question,'* says M. Flourens, " which 
has much perplexed physiologists, and which 
they hâve not yet been able to détermine, 
what was the natural and primitive food of 
man. Now, thanks to comparative anatomy, 
it is very easy to see that man was originally 
neither herbivorous nor carnivorous, but frugi- 
vorous/' 
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This is precisely what we are told in the 
verse we hâve reaA 

Bemark, toc, that God gave aiso vegetable 
food to ail the birds, reptiles, and quadrupeds : 
Verse 30, "And to every beast qf the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every 
thimg that creepeih upon the earth, wherein 
there ia Ufe, I hâve given every green herb for 
méat : and it was ao" 

It was net till after the ourse had been 
brought on the eartb by sin that man began to 
feed on the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field. Before he sinned he had a dominion over 
the créatures, which he lost in a great measure, 
and which he only keeps in a degree by force 
and violence ; but at first they did not flee 
from him, and he did not eat them. It was 
not till after the Fall, and even after the Déluge 
(Gen. ix. 3), that he began to feed on blood 
and dead bodies — that he eut off the heads 
and limbs of sheep to eat them — that he 
slaughtered oxen and skinned them, in order 
to devour their flesh — or that he plunged the 
knife into the throat of the gentle lamb and 
timid calf, to feed on their shoulders, their 
brains, their aides, or their limbs. 
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When Qod first appcânted man's food, b^ 
saidy ** Beholdy I bave given you eveiy herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the £Btoe ot ail £he 
earth, and every tree, in Uie whidi is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ; to you it «hall be for 
méat" (verse 29). 

Doubtless^ bef ore man sinned, the produc- 
tions of the earth were richer and better than 
they are now, and offered a much greater 
variety of food and nouridiment to man. 
Before the Fall, when God appointed the food 
of man, it was the herb bearing seed, and the 
tree bearing fruit, which were given to him. 
But after the Fall, God saîd to Adam, " Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it ail the days of thy life. Thorus, 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field." 
Then the nature of the soil and of its vege- 
table productions must hâve been in some way 
altered. Probably God greatly reduced the 
number of food-producing plants, and the earth 
brought forth instead those bearing useless 
thoms, and even some whose nuits or juices 
cause death. 

At first sight it may çerhai^a a^\»eair to you 
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a sraall matter, the ordinance of God by which 
he appointed food for every living thing ; but 
when you consider it, you will find that it is 
one of the greatest wonders in création. His 
abundant mercy is shown in the great variety 
of wholesome and pleasant food which is still 
so graciously and plentifully supplied to man, 
when one single kind might hâve been made 
to sustain his life ; — ^and even making any kind 
of food to sustain and support him, is a work 
requiring the almighty power of God. 

Perhaps it may appear to you a very 
natural thing that corn, strawberries, cherries, 
grapes, figs, dates, peaches, pine-apples, and ail 
the varions and delicious fruits of our orcbards 
and of other climates, should feed and nourish 
you ; but think of the miracle which must be 
WTOught in your body, — in your stomach, your 
lungs, your heart, your veins, your glands, your 
arteries, and ail the varions parts within you, — 
before thèse fruits, or any other food that you 
eat, can be prepared in your sfcomach, changed 
into a kind of milky substance, and conveyed 
in your veins, and passed with your blood 
through one of the ventricles of your heart, 
and thence into your lungs, to be bumed aud 
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purified there, and retum again as perfect blood 
into tlie other ventricle, and thence be driven 
by a rapid movement into yuur arteries, and 
to the very extremities of your body, în order 
tbat it may reproduce, without your interfér- 
ence, your skin, your flesh, your bones, your 
nerves, your nails, and the thousands and 
tbousands of the hairs of your head. 

It bas been reckoned, says Dr. Dick, that 
tbe heart of a man at each beat exerts a power 
equal to 100,000 pounds. We admire steam- 
engines and their astonisbing strengtb ; and 
yet those of the very best construction, made of 
the strongest materials, require to be repaired 
at the end of a very short time, — ^perhaps in 
a few months; whilst the heart and lungs of 
a child will continue to play for eighty years 
and more, exerting this enormous force, and 
will go on without stopping, day and night, 
whether he is awake or asleep ; and ail this 
time they are renewed and repaired without 
bis knowledge or interférence. 

Hâve you ever thought of thèse things, dear 
children? Hâve you ever considered that 
your hearts are at this moment beating about 
seventy times in a minute, or 100,000 times 
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in a day, without your taking any trouble about 
the matter? Do you know that ail your 
blood passes from fourteen to twenty iimes 
in an hour through your hearts, and through 
the thousand ramifications of your veins and 
arteriesî 

" Ah," exdaims Dr. Robertson, " I could not 
envy the state of mind of a man who, on 
hearing such facts as thèse, is not filled with 
wonder, and does not feel his soûl lifted up in 
holy admiration, adoration, and praise." 

It is a miracle wrought by God, that any 
kind of food, whether leaves, seeds, fruits, or 
bread, should serve as food and nourishment 
to me at ail; it is a mystery and a wonder 
how it is changed into a part of my body, so 
as to make it grow, repair it, and renew its 
waste : and therefore it was a work of almighty 
power when God appoînted man's food, and 
said of the trees and plants, " To you it shall 
be for méat." 

What is bread ? It is a paste composed of 
ground corn, water, and sait, baked after it 
has begun to ferment. But how does it hap- 
pen that the corn and the sait should nourish 
me? Corn, we are told, is composed of car- 

(31) 17 
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bon and the two gases which form water. Now, 
how can carbon or charcoal nourish me? Try 
to eat a bit of charcoal, and you wîll find it 
like taking a mouthful of sand. Think how 
wonderfuUy thèse substances, of whîch com 
is composed, must be transformed by divine 
power to produce the com, and then still 
further changed to become a part of our bodies. 
Then sait is composed of two substances whicb 
separately would hurt me, and yet combined 
they are wholesome, and help to cause the 
com and other things to nourish me. If I 
were to take two phials, one filled with sodium 
and the other with hydro-chloric acid, and if I 
were to mix them in a glass, they would com- 
bine and form sait at the bottom of the glass; 
and yet, separately, each of thèse phials would 
contain a destructive poison. If I were to 
swallow the hydro-chloric acid, it would bum 
my stomach ; and if I were to poiu* it into the 
palm of my hand and hold it there, it would 
soon bum a hole right through my hand ; and 
yet this dreadful poison, when combined with 
sodium, forms sait, which is so wholesome and 
so necessary for our health. 

Ah, you see, dear children, that it was a 
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tnosfc important word that was spoken by God, 
when he said to man, " Thèse thiiigs shall be 
to you for méat/' Do you not too often take 
your meals without thinkîng of the wonderful 
power of God, goodness of God, and wisdom 
of God, which are displayed in causing the 
food you eat to nourish you? I pray you 
let it be so no more, but each time you sit 
down at table to take your food, remember 
that our Lord Jésus Christ himself never broke 
bread without giving thanks. Even if your 
food is but dry bread, you should adore God, who, 
by his mercy and power, causes it to nourish 
you. Every time you eat, never forget to 
pray, and try to remember the reason you hâve 
to do so. Think, ' my God, I thank thee : 
it is thou who givest me food. Thèse good 
tliings seem but little to many people, and yet 
thou hast made them by the very same divine 
power which created the heavens. O may 
glory, and adoration, and praise, be unto thee 
for ail thy goodness.' Or say within yourself , 
' my God, it is thou who feedest me ! Mj' 
time is not my oa^ but thine. When my 
parents give food to their servants or work- 
men, they expect in retum that those work- 
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people will attend to their work; and they 
would think them un£aithfiil if they were to 
neglect what is given tbem to do» or waste 
time which is not tbeîr own. O my Qod, my 
time and my life belong to thee/ Or, further, 
you may say, * O my God, it is thon who feed- 
est me, — ^me, who am a sinner, — ^me, who am 
only an nngratefoL and wicked créature. Ah, 
I am not worthy either of the bread wbich I 
eat or of the water that I drink.' 

It is thonghts such as thèse, dear children, 
wbich bave led to the praddce of fasting 
Wben a man feels the bnrden of bis sins very 
deeply, be refuses bimself bis ordinary food, 
as if to confess to God, and to say to bimself 
' my God, I do not deserve the life wbich 
thou gradously preservest to me, and re- 
storest to me each day, wbile I employ the gift 
soilL' 

When a cbild, who wisbes to be good, bas 
incurred the displeasure of bis parents, be 
weeps, be sighs, be cares not for bis food; a 
morsel of dry bread is enough and too much 
for bim, and be will even eat this in sorrow 
moistened with bis teara 

I remember a good and amiable littlé girl 
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who lived hère many yeaxs ago, and attended 
the very school which you now attend. She 
was a pious child, and the Lord has since 
taken her to her rest in heaven. Her name 
was Edwige, — ^an uncommon name hère, but she 
had been bom in Poland. She had a tnily living 
fidth : she prayed often, and was very humble 
in heart. One evenîng when her parents 
were receiving company, there were cakes, and 
such delicacies as children like, plaoed on the 
table. Edwige was as fond of such things as 
children usually are, but that evening when 
Bhe was asked to take some, she constantly 
refused. Her mother observed it, and when 
their friends were gone she said to her, "My dear 
Edwige, are you ill ?'' "No,mamma." "Why, 
then, did you refuse to eat anything ?" " O 
mamma, I will tell you. I hâve spent this 
day so ill ; I hâve been so naughty ; I felt I 
did not deserve what was offered to me I" and 
she burst into tears. 

But let us retum to the explanation of verse 
31. I shall conclude with some remarks on 
thèse words, "And Ood aa/w every tlvmg that 
he had mode, and, behold, U was very good'' 

Thèse words do not relate only to the créa- 
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tion of man ; they hâve a référence to ail God'fl 
other Works also. At the close of the six days' 
work, before the seventji day's rest, Qod looked 
at ail he had made, " and, behold, it was very 
good." How diiferent is it with us, dear chil- 
dren, and our works ! If we examine the works 
we hâve donc, at the close of any period, — at 
the end of a week, before the rest of the Sab- 
bath, — or at the end of our lives, before the rest 
of ihe tomb; if we think of ail we hâve done 
we cannot say it is very good, — ah, no, it ia 
evil, very evil, for sin is mingled even with 
our best deeds. 

In the preceding verses God had six timea 
declared his work to be good. First at the 
end of the first day, when he created the 
light; a second time on the third day, when 
he had formed the sea and the dry land; a 
third time on the same day, after he had 
created the plants ; a fourth time on the fourth 
day, when he had lighted the great lights of 
the heavens; a fifth time on the fifth day, 
when he had created the marine créatures and 
the birds; a sixth time on the first part of the 
sixth day, when he had created the terrestriaJ 
animais : and now once more on the sixth day 
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he aays, still more emphatically, that every 
thing he hftd made was " very good" — very 
good in itself, and very good ako in the rela- 
tion of ail his Works to each other, tlieir fitness 
and harmony. 

This leads me, dear children, to the remark 
with whieh I intend to conclude thèse les- 
sons. 

I hâve already told you that it would re- 
quire years to describe to you even what is 
known of the wonderful works of God. It 
is impossible to describe many of them in 
the short space of thèse lessons; but I wish, 
before concluding, to call your attention to 
one remark, which applies equally to ail the 
Works of God, and which plainly shows that 
they hâve ail been formed by infinité wis- 
dom« 

God bas not only created ail things beauti- 
fui and wonderful in themselves; he has fitted 
them ail to each other. He has made them 
ail by weight and measure; he has formed 
them, as it were, with a balance in his 
hand, in such a way that if even one of them 
had been but a little greater or a little less in 
proportion to .the others, this beautiful world 
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would soon bave fidlen înto ruins, and no 
Eiving thing could bave existed on it. 

Do you wisb examples of this? The; 
are innumerable; — ^tbe only difficulty is to 
cboose wbicb to tell you. Let us take tbe 
air as tbe first example. Qod created tbe 
atmospbere on tbe second day. It bas been 
reckoned tbat it surrounds tbe world to tbe 
beigbt of about 50 miles above our beads. 
It mîgbt seem to you a very trîfling matter 
if it were a few miles more or less in beigbt; 
and yet tbis would make a great différence 
to ua If it were a few miles less in beigbt, 
— as, for instance, at tbe top of Mont Blanc, 
— the barometer would stand at 16 inôbes, 
and men and animais would soon be suffo- 
cated. If, on the contrary, it were a few 
miles more in height, the barometer would 
stand at more than 47 incbes ; it would be 
insupportably bot wherever tbe rays of the 
Sun could reach, and your lungs could not 
bear it long. You may judge of it by tbe 
Dead Sea, where tbe atmospbere is only a 
quarter of a mile higher, and wbere tbe 
barometer stands at 29f, but wbere tbe beat 
is excessive and the air very irritating to tbe 
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lungs, as we are told in the account of Lieu* 
tenant Lynch's Expédition. And if the atmos- 
phère were higher stUl, tàe winds would be 
irrésistible, — our bouses and our trees would 
be thrown down, we should take inflammation 
in the lungs, and the nature of ail things around 
us would be entirely changed. 

Take tfïiother example : On the third day 
God formed the seas and the diy land. If 
the dry land were a little barder than ît is 
we could not cultivate it, — ^we could neither 
plough nor dig. The roots of the plants could 
not pierce the hard soil, and they would 
perish. If, on the contrary, the earth were 
softer than it is, we should sink in the soil, 
as we do in a ploughed field afber rain; and 
neither bouses, trees, nor plaïits could be kept 
firm in the ground. If the water of the sea 
were heavier, ail the fishes would be borne 
up to the surface, and would be unable to 
swim in it; and they would die as they 
do in the Dead Sea, whose water is only a 
qùarter heavier than distillçd water. And if 
the water of the sea were lighter, the fish 
would be too heavy to swim, and would sink 
down and die at the bottom. If the water 
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of the sea and of the lakes, which always con- 
tracts and Isifoomes heavîer as it becomes 
colder, did art cem» to obey this law at 
about the fourth degree above the freezing 
point, the bottom of most of the seas and of 
ail the lakes would be a mass of ice for the 
greater part of the year; whilst, on the other 
hand, by this admirable arrangement, their 
depths never freeze. 

You may think, perhaps, that it would be 
a matter of indifférence to us whether our 
globe were a little larger or a little smaller 
than it is, since for so many years men 
lived upon it in total ignorance of its size. 
But there is a necessary proportion between 
the size and weight of the earth and the 
strength which God has given to our limbs 
and muscles. If, for example, we could be 
conveyed to the moon, and if it were like 
the earth in aU respects except its size, we 
should there weigh fîve times less than we do 
upon earth. We might bound up like grass- 
hoppers to a great height in the air, but we 
fchould be so unsteady on our limbs that the 
liand of a child could throw us over. And if 
our earth, on the contraiy, were as large as 
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the planet Jupiter, ail other things remaining 
the same, each of us should'fed..«tô if we were 
forced to carry the weigb* of deven people as 
heavy as ourselves. The weight of a* man of 
10 stone would be 110 stone, and none of us 
could walk or stand upright, — scarcely even 
move. 

Ah, let us repeat what we said before, — 
" The work of the Lord is perfect." It is 
always good — " very good/' such as it cornes 
from his hand. It is the sin of the créature 
which changes and destroys it. Every true 
Christian will strive to see the hand of God, 
and adore his wisdom and goodness in ail his 
Works, — not only in his Works of création, 
but also in his works of providence; for thèse 
also are very good. Whatever the Lord does, 
whether in preserving and governing the 
world, or his Church, or his people, — ail that 
he does is very good. This is the deep con- 
viction of every true child of God. Ail the 
ways of his sovereign Lord are good and right 
in his eyes. Has he not received and belle ved 
the gracions promise that " ail things" even 
those apparently most adverse, " work together 
for good to them that iove God, to them who 
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aretiiecalledaccordîngtoliispurposeî" (Rom. 
viîl 28.) Is a Christian in affliction — ^is he 
called to moum? Has one, for instance, seen 
^ death enter her home, and take away perhaps 
the best loved of the little cirde there? Is 
another struck down bj sickness and laid on 
a bed of suffering ? Is another deprived of 
bis worldly possessions ? Yet hear what they 
say: "O Lord, I was dumb, I opened not my 
moutk; because thou didst it" (Ps. xxxix. 9). 
Or again : " O my God, I adore thy goodness 
in ail thy ways, and I am ready to say, ' It is 
the Lord; let him do what seemeth him good'" 
(1 Sam. iii. 18). «The will of the Lord be 
donc" (Acts xxi. 14.) "The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord" (Job i. 21). 

Yes, dear children, " Our God is the Rock, 
his work is perfect ; for ail his ways are 
judgment : a God of truth and without ini- 
quity, just and right is he " (Deut. xxxii 4). 
St. Paul teUs us, that when a man's heart is 
converted and turned to the Lord Jésus Christ 
by the quickening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when he is thus " renewed in the spirit of his 
inind" one of the first effects of this happy 
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change will be, that he will not only be no 
longer " conformed to this world/' but that 
the Holy Spîrit wîll make him feel that in ail 
the triais and afflictions he has endured, even 
the most dreaded and the most painful, the 
will of his Gk)d has been always, in ail things, 
" good, acceptable, and perfect." 

"I wiU extol thee, my God, O king; and 
I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 
Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise 
thy name for ever and ever. Great is the 
liord, and greatly to be praised; and his great- 
ness is unsearchable. One génération shaU 
praise thy works to another, and shall déclare 
thy mighty acts. I wiU speak 6î the gloii- 
ous honour of thy majesty, and of thy won- 
drons works. And men shaU speak of the 
might of thy terrible acts : and I will déclare 
thy greatness. They shall abundantly utter 
the memory of thy great goodness, and shaU 
sing of thy righteousness. The Lord is graci- 
ons, and full of compassion ; slow to anger, and 
of great mercy. The Lord is good to ail; and 
his tender merdes are over aU his works. Ail 
thy works shall praise thee, O Lord ; and thy 
saints shall bless thee. They shall speak of the 
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glory of tliy kingdom, and talk of thy power; 
to make known to the sons of men hîs mîghty 
acts, and the gloiious majesty of bis kingdom. 
Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
thy dominion endureth throughout àll generar 
tions. The Lord upholdeth ail that fall, and 
raiseth up ail those that be bowed down. 
The eyes of ail wait upon thee; and thon 
givest them their méat in due season. Thon 
openest thîne hand, and satîsfiest the désire 
of every living tliing. The Lord îs righteous 
in ail his ways, and holy in ail his works. 
The Lord is nigh unto ail them that call upoi? 
him, to ail that call upon him în truth. H(i 
will fulfil the désire of them that fear him: 
he also will hear their cry, and wiH save them. 
The Lord preserveth ail them that love him : 
but ail the wîcked will he destroy. My mouth 
shall speak the praise of the Lord : and let ail 
flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever.'' 
(Ps. cxlv.) 

O my God, " marvellous are thy works ; 
and that my soûl knoweth right well" (Ps, 
cxxxix. 14). 
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